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PREFACE 


The present work first developed while I was engaged in the 
study of Siraiki Sufi poetry,and an outline grammar compiled from 
secondary sources was included in my Ph.D. thesis, submitted to the 
University of London in 1972. The field-work necessary to proceed 
further with the subject was undertaken on study-leave from the 
School of Oriental and African Studies in the period January-April 
1974, when I was able to spend time in the major centres of the 
Siraiki-speaking area in Pakistan: this was supplemented by a 
brief return visit in March 1975. 

A scholarly project of this kind, extending over several years, 
has obviously involved seeking assistance from many other people. 
Several colleagues at the School have been generous with their time 
and expertise, while my particular thanks are due to Professor 
J.C. Wright, both for his supervision of my thesis and for his 
subsequent help and encouragement. 

I should like to express my gratitude to the Publications Com- 
mittee of the School for meeting the full cost of publication of this 
book. 

In Pakistan so many people gave freely of their time and assis- 
tance that it would be impossible to thank them all individually. I 
should however like to mention the particular kindness of Mr. Ilyas 
Ishgie, formerly Regional Director, Radio Multan, and of Mr. Khan 
Rizwani, Multan correspondent of Daily Jang: to thank Seth Obeidur 
Rahman and the Siraiki Adabi Majlis, Bahawalpur, and Mr.Ghulam 
Rabbani and the Sindi Adabi Board, Hyderabad, for their hospitality 
and their gifts of indispensable books and permission to quote from 
these: and to thank Mr. Barda Sindhi for his patient answers to my 
inquiries. I am grateful to Mr. Umar Kamal Khan of Multan for 
arranging the calligraphy to be done for the table on p. 41. 

My thanks are due above all to Dr. Mahar Abdul Haq of Multan, 
without whose invaluable guidance this work could never have 
achieved its present form, and without whose friendly reception, 
which went far beyond that which could be expected by a fellow-Ph.D. 
in Siraiki, my field-trips would have been so much less rewarding 
and enjoyable. 


London Christopher Shackle 
September 1975 
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Siraiki and its neighbours 


INTRODUCTION 


As its title indicates, this book contains a descriptive account 
of Siraiki, the Indo-Aryan speech of a large part of central Pakistan, 
which may be more familiar to some readers under the names of 
"Multani', ‘Southern Lahnda’, or even ‘Western Panjabi’. 

The language is described from the viewpoint of a South Asianist 
rather than of a general linguist, and the book is primarily addressed 
to the needs of a similar audience. The terms in which the descrip- 
tion is conducted are thus largely traditional, in order to facilitate 
comparisons, Since the author's linguistic interests lie chiefly in the 
field of sociolinguistics, an effort has been made to define as far as 
possible, both generally in this introduction as well as at specific 
points in the body of the work, the social background of the language 
being described. Particular attention is also paid to the multilingual 
environment in which Siraiki is used. Some of the distortions com- 
mon in many accounts of the less standardized regional languages 
of South Asia as if they were homogeneous standards of the Urdu or 
Hindi type will, it is hoped, therefore be avoided. 


Siraiki and its neighbours 

The Pakistan Census has never taken separate account of 
Siraiki. It is therefore impossible to estimate accurately the number 
of speakers, but they probably number at least 15, 000, 000. 

The Siraiki-speaking area lies in the central part of Pakistan, 
on either side of the Indus from approximately 28°N to 33°N, and 
including the lower reaches of the Chenab and Sutlej: this corres- 
ponds to the south-western part of Panjab province and the adjacent 
areas, 

The position of the area is indicated on Map 1 (facing), on which 
the neighbouring languages are also marked. It will be seen that 
Siraiki lies on the western edge of the Indo-Aryan language-area, 
the boundary with the Iranian Pashto and Baluchi being well defined 
by the Suleiman range. To the south-east the natural boundary of 
the Thar desert, now reinforced by the political frontier between 
Pakistan and India, separates Siraiki from the Marwari dialects of 
Rajasthan, Relationships between Siraiki and these three languages 
are not explored in the present work, although there are some 
obvious connexions in the Indo-Aryan direction, as in the case of 
the sigmatic future, shared by Siraiki with Marwari and Gujarati. 

Somewhat less clearly marked are the boundaries with Sindhi, 
at the narrowing of the Indus valley between mountain and desert 
hear the present provincial frontier between Panjab and Sind, and 
with the Northern Lahnda dialects, along the southern edge of the 


Salt Range: while to the east there is no natural boundary whatso- 
ever between Siraiki and Panjabi. From the viewpoint of historical 
comparison, Northern Lahnda and Panjabi are the languages most 
closely related to Siraiki, which also shares other features ex- 
clusively with Sindhi. Relationships between Siraiki and these neigh- 
bours therefore call for further comment, particularly those which 
involve direct contact and influence, 

Not only is the natural boundary with Sindhi quite well marked 
and reinforced by a, long-standing political frontier, but there are 
also many clearcut linguistic differences between the two, These 
divisions have, however, been partly blurred by the extensive migra- 
tion of Siraiki-speaking groups, principally Baloch tribes, south- 
wards into Sind from the 16the. until the 19the, As a result Siraiki 
is spoken by perhaps 25% of the population of Sind, nowadays usually 
bilingually with Sindhi. = 

It is this situation which gave rise to the term 'Siraiki', most 
plausibly explained as 'the language of the north’ (< Sindhi sivo 
‘up-river, north'). In recent years this term has come to be ex- 
tensively adopted in the main Siraiki-speaking area, thus enabling 
one to dispense with the confusingly varied earlier terminology, in- 
cluding vague terms such as 'Jatki' or 'Hindki', local names such as 
'Multani', the 'Derewal' of Dera Ghazi Khan or the 'Riyasati' of 
Bahawalpur, as well as philologists' inventions without any local 
currency like Grierson's ‘Southern Lahnda'. 

For the less homogeneous dialects to the north there is still no 
very satisfactory substitute for 'Northern Lahnda', although 'Potho- 
hari' is somewhat misleadingly coming to be so used in Pakistan. 
While obviously close, the relationships between Siraiki and these 
northern dialects could only be more precisely defined after detailed 
work in the field, and will not be here enlarged upon, since no situ- 
ation of direct contact or significant mutual influence prevails. 

The relationship of Siraiki with Panjabi is the most complex of 
all. As a consequence of the absence of any natural boundary be- 
tween the two language-areas, there are several intermediate dia- 
lects which contain features of both, Moreover, the situation was 
further confused by the transfer of populations during the Partition 
of 1947, The Siraiki-speaking Hindu minority was expelled to India: 
their language, which has a few distinctive features, will be con- 
sidered only in passing. In their place came a large influx of Mus- 
lim refugees from eastern Panjab: their numbers are considerable, 
especially when added to those of the Muslim colonists from eastern 
districts attracted by the opening of large areas to cultivation by 
the extension of irrigation. The present situation in the central 
Siraiki area, with its large Panjabi-speaking population, is thus in 
some ways a mirror-image of that in Sind, where Siraiki-speakers 
are a large minority. In the cities and towns of the area, particu- 
larly, Siraiki is now exposed to major influence from Panjabi, just 
as it has long been to influence from Sindhi in Sind. It is in res- 
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ponse to this challenge from Panjabi that there has recently arisen 
a Siraiki language movement, which is described elsewhere (Shackle: 
1977).+ 

Lane Urdu has been for well over a century the official 
language of administration and education in the Panjab, as well as 
the chief vehicle for all types of writing. As the dominant standard 
of the area, it too has naturally exercised its influence, and it will be 
necessary to pay attention to this as well as to influences from Panj- 
abi and Sindhi in the description of modern Siraiki. 


Previous studies 


The serious investigation of the language did not begin until 
the British conquest of the area, although there are scattered 
references in older sources and short Persian-Siraiki glossaries 
were compiled for educational purposes. 

The first published account is that of Burton: 1849, which de- 
rives from his experience as an officer of the Sindh Survey. Aided 
by his knowledge of Sindhi, Burton provides a clear and compre- 
hensive account of the Siraiki of Upper Sind, accurate in most de- 
tails, although including large numbers of variant forms without 
local reference. As would be expected, his ethnological observations 
on the Siraiki-speaking groups in Sind are of considerable interest: 
his own concern with the language was apparently stimulated by a 
belief that the Gypsies originated from the area, but his intention to 
develop his article into a book remained unfortunately unfulfilled. 

After Burton, the language was described from the background 
of experience in the Panjab. Brief accounts appeared at intervals 
in the Settlement Reports of the relevant Districts (1876-1894). 
More substantial is the account of O'Brien: 1881. Himself Settle- 
ment Officer of Muzaffargarh District and making use of notes 
collected by his colleague in Multan, O'Brien compiled a useful 
word-list, supplemented by a collection of rustic sayings and pro- 
verbs, and prefaced by a brief and ill-organized grammatical 
sketch. 

The first missionary contribution was that of Bomford: 1895. 
C,.M.S, representative in Multan, he provided a fairly comprehensive 
description of the language, although it is both prolix and somewhat 
haphazardly arranged. Bomford: 1897, while again confused in 
arrangement, has remained hitherto the fullest study of the Siraiki 
pronominal suffixes, 

Fresh material was provided by another official, Wilson, in his 
grammar and glossary of the dialect of Shahpur which includes 
comparative material from other areas (Wilson: 1899), Handi- 
capped only by a confusing vowel-notation that records sub-phonemic 
differences, this book is well organized, providing a clear outline of 


1 Full references for the works cited are provided in the Biblio- 
graphy. 


the grammar and of the main points of difference from central 
Panjabi. 

Jukes: 1900 is the first full bilingual dictionary. Apart from the 
knowledge acquired during the course of his long residence as a 
C.M.S. missionary in Dera Ghazi Ghan, Jukes drew upon the glos- 
saries compiled by O'Brien and Wilson and was able to produce a 
very solid work. For the first time, the distinctive implosive con- 
sonants of Siraiki are systematically recorded. This dictionary, 
which is prefaced by a very brief grammatical note, remains an in- 
dispensable work of reference, 

Another work which has remained standard hitherto is Wilson's 
revision of O'Brien's book (O'Brien: 1903). In this the glossary is 
re-arranged and a grammar on the pattern of Wilson's Shahpuri 
grammar is added. While otherwise substantially the same as the 
original, the revised version is of more practical use. It is the last 
book to have been written on the language in English. 

It was upon the work of these amateurs that Grierson, the first 
serious philologist to direct his attention to the languages of the 
area, was able to begin the task of describing their genetic relation- 
ships. Grierson was first drawn to note similarities with Sindhi and 
Kashmiri by Bomford's work: in the same article (Grierson: 1895), 
he drew a distinction between the language of the western Panjab 
and that of the central and eastern districts, a distinction he elabor- 
ated further when he turned to the compilation of the relevant 
volumes of the Linguistic Survey of India (LSI: 1916, 1919). Briefly, 
Grierson distinguished Panjabi sharply from 'Lahnda', an invented 
term for the languages of the western Panjab. While the making of 
this distinction, previously only vaguely adumbrated, was valuable 
and important, Grierson's sub-division of 'Lahnda' has not found 
much acceptance: it is particularly unfortunate that he chose Shah- 
puri as his standard, doubtless having been misled into this false 
classification of what is in fact a peripheral dialect by the superior 
quality of Wilson's description. The descriptive material in the LSI 
is secondary in nature and not of much value. 

By far the most valuable study of the language after the LSI is 
that of Bahl: 1936, the thesis of a Multani Hindu, which is devoted to 
the phonetic and historical analysis of the implosive consonants, 
whose incidence and distribution in the language are at last clearly 
defined, It is unfortunate that this work does not seem to have be- 
come widely known, probably due to its having been written in 
French. 

Other subsequent work has been chiefly concerned with the 
modification of Grierson's awkward classification of the 'Lahnda' 
dialects. Both Varma: 1936 and Bahri: 1962, 1963 are concerned 
primarily with the northern dialects, but put forward trenchant 
criticisms of his overall classification, The theme is also taken up 
in Smirnov: 1970, in which a more reasonable re-ordering of the 
dialects is advanced: the bulk of the book is, however, basically a 
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further rendering (into Russian) of the secondary material of the 
LSI. Finally Rossi: 1974, while making some valid criticisms of 
Smirnov, is again hampered by reliance upon the same dated sources. 

Writing in western languages has thus become rather fixed into 
an increasingly sterile debate about the internal classification of 
‘Lahnda': but for this debate to be meaningfully pursued, fresh data 
are needed. It is hoped that the present work will serve towards 
this end. 

In India and Pakistan, too, not very much fresh material seems 
to have been produced, although much energy has been devoted to 
the interpretation of existing material for semi-political purposes. 
Panjabi writing in both countries minimizes differences from Panj- 
abi, just as it seeks to maximize differences between Panjabi and 
Hindi or Urdu. Sindhi writing, on the other hand, tends to over- 
emphasize the closeness of Siraiki to Sindhi: but Advani: 1956 is 
interesting on the influence of Siraiki upon the northern dialect of 
Sindhi. 

The writings of Siraiki-speakers themselves are often vitiated 
by excessively inflated claims for the language, as for example 
Ikramul Haq: 1963, or by a disregard for Indo-Aryan philology in the 
search for a more ancient pedigree. Some short grammatical 
sketches, designed as elementary primers, have appeared: these 
include Razi: 1933, Vahid: 1953 and Zami: 1964. A few other titles 
are noted in the Bibliography, while some articles of interest have 
also appeared in the Siraiki journals Sivaikz Adab Multan and 
Sivaiki (published in Bahawalpur). By far the most solid contribution 
is the Urdu study of Abdul Haq: 1967, in which a study of the earlier 
Muslim sources and of western writing is combined with fresh 
eletiet in a way which, it is to be hoped, will be further developed 
ocally, 


Local varieties of Siraiki 


As has been made clear, the subject of the classification of the 
dialects of 'Lahnda' is not one to be entered into lightly. A still 
further classification, albeit of the southern dialects only, is ad- 
vanced here with some reluctance, tempered to be sure by the con- 
viction that the systems previously advanced do not always fit the 
facts on the ground. 

Our classification of the local varieties of Siraiki is shown in 
Map 2 (overleaf). These varieties are to be regarded as broad 
regional groupings of localized dialects and are differentiated on 
the basis of a few simple shibboleths. The areas indicated by 
shading on the map are provisional only: much more detailed field- 
work would be required for their outlines to conform precisely with 
configuration of geographically pin-pointed isoglosses. The mapping 
of geographical features has therefore been intentionally restricted 
to show only the rivers and principal cities. 

Somewhat more precise indications as to the geographical dis- 
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tribution of the six varieties distinguished are given in the following 
account of their relative importance, which also notes the attention 
given to each in previous studies as well as that which will be 
accorded them here. 


1) Central variety [abbreviated as C] 


This covers the Districts of Multan and Muzaffargarh and the 
northern parts of Dera Ghazi Khan and Bahawalpur. This is the 
largest of the six areas, with the greatest Siraiki-speaking popula- 
tion, although it is also an area of major Panjabi-speaking immigra- 
tion. The importance of this variety is further enhanced by having 
within its area the city of Multan, the principal urban centre of the 
entire region for at least a millenium. This variety is best known 
as 'Multani' and is so described in the LSI and by Smirnov. 


2) Southern variety [abbreviated as S] 


This includes Rahim Yar Khan District, the southern parts of 
Bahawalpur and Dera Ghazi Khan and the extreme southern tip of 
Muzaffargarh. This is a smaller area than that of C, also one 
poorer and more remote, hence less open to outside influence. There 
are some differences between the dialects on either bank of the 
Indus, but these are much less significant that the overall contrast of 
S with C. Although there are fewer speakers of S, it has had almost 
equal importance with C as a literary vehicle, partly due to its 
dominant position in the former princely state of Bahawalpur, 
merged with Pakistan in 1954 but still an area of deeply rooted local 
consciousness: the language of Bahawalpur city, on the border 
between C and §S, reflects however a blending of forms. 

§ is not coherently described in the LSI and is neglected by 
Smirnov: due attention is here given to it for the first time in 
English. Our own account of Siraiki is based upon C, but detailed 
consideration is also given to S where this differs, since these two 
varieties predominate in writing and in educated speech. S differs 
from C in its closer realizations of some mid-front vowels, in 
having a distinctive case-morpheme for the oblique plural of nouns 
and pronouns, and in many minor features of the morphology of the 
verb, including the conjunctive participle, the second person singular 
tense~morpheme, and several forms of the present auxiliary and its 
contractions. 


3) Sindhi Siraiki [abbreviated as SiS] 


This is spoken all over Sind, especially in the north: the influence 

of Sindhi becomes increasingly marked towards the south, in pro- 
portion with the decreasing density of Siraiki speakers. Since SiS is 
a language of immigration, there is a considerable mixing of dialects, 
the speech of some groups being obviously closely based on C, others 
following S. SiS now functions chiefly as a home language and is 
normally used bilingually with Sindhi, but it was formerly a language 
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of considerable literary importance. SiS is briefly described, as 
'Siraiki Hindki', in the LSI: the principal points of difference with C 
and § are here treated together in an outline account (Chapter 9). 

The Siraiki spoken in Baluchistan, especially in Sibi and Kacbhi 
Districts, is not dealt with here. 


4) Northern variety [abbreviated as N] 


This area includes the Districts of Mianwali and of Dera Ismail 
Khan in N-WFP, a rather remote and underdeveloped region, whose 
language has not been culturally prominent. N appears to resemble 
C quite closely, but shares some features with the adjacent Northern 
Lahnda dialects, notably in the frequent rounding of post-tonic short 
vowels in disyllabic words: it has some extension further north as a 
lingua franca in the Pashto-speaking areas. N is briefly described 
in the LSI, following Wilson, as 'Thali', a term retained by Smirnov: 
only isolated forms of N are noted in our account, 


5) Jhangi 

Spoken over a large part of Jhang District, this variety shows 
some peculiar features of its own, especially in phonology (where 
the preference for implosives and the use of a true dental implosive 
are distinctive), as well as a mixture of forms characteristic of the 
surrounding areas, The LSI accords Jhangi very summary treat- 
ment, and here too it receives only passing mention. 


6) Shahpuri 

This is the language of Sargodha District and parts of Jhang and 
Lyallpur. While it shares some features with C, this variety would 
now be generally and correctly regarded as a variety of Panjabi with 
Siraiki features, and Grierson's description of it as 'the central 
(standard) dialect of Lahnda' is a quite misleading labelling of what 
is in fact an intermediate variety. Since Shahpuri has been well 
described (Wilson: 1899) and occupies a marginal position in relation 
to Siraiki proper, it does not receive further mention. 


Siraiki literature 


The principal literary language of the region was Persian until 
its replacement in the last century by Urdu in the Panjab and by 
Sindhi in Sind. Writing in the local languages long remained re- 
stricted to a few genres of poetry. Moreover, the language of the 
older texts from the Panjab, for which contemporary MSS are 
usually lacking, is for the most part clearly of mixed character, 
open to claims from present-day enthusiasts both for Panjabi and 
for Siraiki, but not properly to be reduced to either alternative. 
Mention may however be made of the Salok Farid incorporated in 
the Adi Granth (1604), whose language is examined in Shackle: 1977. 

Only in the troubled political conditions of the 18thc., when the 
Mughal empire was split into rival independent states, does a clear 
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tradition of distinctively Siraiki writing emerge. This literature 
was until recently almost entirely in verse, the bulk of it devoted to 
Islamic themes. Three main centres of literary activity are to be 
distinguished. 

In Upper Sind there was an early florescence of writing in 
Siraiki under the Siraiki-speaking Talpur Mirs. Particularly notable 
is the ecstatic mystical poetry of Sachal Sarmast of Khairpur (1739- 
1827), and the verbally brilliant humorous verse of Hammal Khan 
Leghari (d. 1879). The language of these and other poets, all of whom 
also wrote in Sindhi, is typically SiS, i.e., forms from both C and S 
are freely used and the influence of Sindhi is clearly discernible. In 
the present century the increasing emphasis on the use of Sindhi has 
not encouraged the use of Siraiki in Sind for either traditional or 
modern types of literature. 

In Multan and the surrounding regions a tradition of Sufi writing 
persisted, though with decreasing vigour, throughout the 18the. and 
19the., beginning with Ali Haidar (1690-1785). The most distinctive 
contribution from this region is however the Shiite elegy (7 arsiya): 
composed in a mixture of prose and verse, this is a genre for which 
Siraiki, typically C, is regarded as the appropriate language in other 
parts of the Panjab also. 

Bahawalpur, separately administered as a princely state until 
1954, was the home of a third parallel tradition, among whose works 
is the most popular Siraiki narrative poem, Lutf Ali's Saifalnama 
(1781), adapted from a tale in The Thousand and One Nights. The 
dominant figure in this tradition is however that of Khwaja Ghulam 
Farid (1845-1901), the last great Sufi poet in the long tradition of 
mystical writing in the local languages of the Indus valley. His 
mystical hymns (kafz), many of which relate closely to the life and 
scenery of the local desert areas, are the particular glory oi the 
Siraiki literary heritage, and continue to exercise their influence 
upon subsequent poetry. 

No remotely comparable figure has emerged in the years since 
the death of Khwaja Farid, whose poetical language is again a mix- 
ture of C and S. In recent years there has been a great expansion 
in the use of Siraiki in the Multan-Bahawalpur area, and the 
language is beginning to be used for a much wider range of purposes 
than hitherto, including creative prose fiction. Again, a mixture of 
C and S is to be found, with the latter predominating only in Bahawal- 
pur. 

Detailed histories of the literature are provided by Jampuri: 
1969 and Haidari: 1971, while a more summary account in English 
is included in Shackle: 1972, 


Scope and arrangement of the book 


_It will be apparent from what has been said so far about the 
position of the language that it would not be realistic to describe 


Siraiki as if it were exactly like the substantially standardized 
norms of Hindi or Urdu, with their comprehensive written traditions, 
The purpose of this book is, nevertheless, to describe a ‘standard! 
Siraiki, so far as this is possible, with the realization that the attempt 
must involve some rather arbitrary definitions. 

The language here taken as ‘standard’ is that of careful educated 
speech, as used between male speakers in the cities. Informants 
were deliberately selected from this class, whose speech naturally 
corresponds very closely with the language of most modern prose 
writings. The standard described is in most respects adequate also 
as a description of the language of earlier Siraiki literature, except 
in so far as this is governed by poetic conventions. Even within this 
definition of a standard it is necessary to take account of local 
varieties, principally C and S (forms common to both being des- 
cribed where appropriate as CS), and of the influence of contact 
languages, whether Urdu (U) and Panjabi (P), or Sindhi (Si). 

The standard described will in most respects cover the speech 
of many townswomen, although the strict observance of purdah in the 
cities of the region probably results in a greater conservatism in 
women's speech. But at least two varieties must be excluded from 
the standard as defined here: these are uneducated rustic speech, 
especially that of countrywomen, and the mixed language used as an 
urban lingua franca with non-Siraiki speakers. Both these varieties 
receive only passing mention, respectively as 'sub-standard' and as 
‘colloquial’. 

In order to facilitate the comparison with Panjabi, the book has 
been arranged in a way broadly similar to that of the standard 
modern grammar of Gill and Gleason: 1969. The order of presenta- 
tion is traditional, dealing first with phonology in Chapter 1, then with 
morphology in Chapters 2-5, Chapter 5 being devoted to the prono- 
minal suffixes, which constitute one of the main points of interest of 
Siraiki within the Indo-Aryan context. The main account concludes 
with an analysis of the syntax of the phrase and sentence in Chapters 
6-8, parts of which should be found relevant to the analysis of simi- 
lar phenomena in other Indo-Aryan languages. Chapter 9 contains a 
brief account of the main differences of SiS from CS, which include 
some archaic features found also in older CS poetry. 

A further section was originally planned to illustrate the many 
possible variations of style by the extensive quotation of samples 
with commentary: this would have permitted a more adequate exami- 
nation of the different varieties of language, But in view of the con- 
straints imposed by the economics of specialist academic publishing, 
this scheme has been reduced to the provision of a few short ex- 
tracts at the end of Chapters 8 and 9. 

All cross-references within the book are to chapter, paragraph 
and subparagraph. To help cross-reference, paragraph numbers 
have been printed at the top outside corner of each page. Biblio- 
graphies of the works cited in the Introduction and of those quoted 
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in the text are to be found at the end of the book, followed by a list 

of the principal abbreviations employed, and an index of paragraphs. 
Phonemic transcription is between oblique strokes, except in 

tables, Alternative forms in free variation as denoted as Wathuha ~ 

vathua/. Alternatives from different local varieties appear as 

/C hise ~ S hese/. Sub-standard alternatives are written in round 

brackets as /rahak ~ (rahvk)/. Obsolete forms are in square brac- 

kets as /[hai] > hai/. Presumed historical forms are asterisked and 

in square brackets only as *[rahi] >/reh/. 


li 


CHAPTER 1 


PHONOLOGY 


1.1 VOWELS 


ae 


2 


There are nine primary vowels in C: 
jis Bo Ge Sh ES 5D Th / 
Contrasts are illustrated by: 


/mal/_'seize' /mal/  'goods' 
/mil/ 'meet" /mil/ ‘mile’ 
/mel/ ‘small change /mexl/  'dirt' 
/mvl/ ‘price’ /mul/ ‘root! 


/mol/thead-pad' 


PHONETICS OF VOWELS 


Phonetic relationships between the vowels in C are defined as: 


front unrounded back rounded 


high 


mid 


back 


The primary opposition is between the peripheral and the cen- 


tralized vowels: only the former usually occur in word-final po- 
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1.2 


sition, Centralized vowels are usually shorter in articulation than 
peripheral vowels, but the main contrast is of phonetic quality rather 
than quantity. Regular correspondences between these classes, viz. 
accented /a/ versus unaccented /s/,/i e/ vs./1/, and /u o/vs./v/, 
play an important part in the language, as exemplified by the forma- 
tion of many abstract nouns: 


fia>n/ /pal/ ‘child’ /ba'lakki/ 'childhood' 
fie>1/ /bhen/ ‘sister’ /bht'nappi/ ‘sisterhood’ 
/'o>v/  /'sonha/ —"beautiful' /sv'nhap/ "beauty" 


These sets also demonstrate a secondary opposition between 
front rounded and back unrounded vowels. //, lacking a back rounded 
counterpart, is the point of least stability within the system, and is 
liable to confusion with a diphthong, /ae/ (1.3.1, 1.4). 

Realization of the vowels is very similar to that in adjacent 
languages: but accented /s/is markedly more open and low back 
than the centralized neutral vowel /a/ of U P Si, and nearer to /a/. 
All vowels are somewhat reduced in quality in unaccented position, 
especially when pretonic: unaccented /s/ is regularly realized as /a/, 
an allophonic variation not recorded in this transcription. The 
quality of vowels is also affected by the articulation of adjacent con- 
sonants, especially retroflex sounds, which impart a dark quality to 
the vowel. 


1.3 VOWEL SEQUENCES 


Vowel sequences are yery common, A large number of two- 
member patterns are possible: 


A a I 1 i «e Vv u ie) 

A Ai ae AO 
a ar ai ae ax au ao 
i TA 1a II Ti Te 1 Tu 10 
i is ia ie ize iu io 
Nf ya ye YU" “YE ayo 

ea ev eu eo 
v va vi ve 
u uA ua ul ue ue 
0 oa Or oi oe ox 
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Sequences of peripheral + centralized vowel are unstable and liable 
to reduction, Such sequences are to be regarded as disyllabic: 
/*biar/ "beer' /*suar/ ‘pig" 
[Sar / "poet! /korna/ "not! 
/'gevm/ ‘I went! 


1.3.1 Diphthongs 

Other sequences may be treated as diphthongs, Sequences of 
identical vowels are normally avoided by the insertion of /v/ or by 
reduction: sequences of two low or two back vowels do not occur. 
/z/ does not occur as the first member of a diphthong, nor as 


second member in S. 
/y/ is used conventionally in this transcription to represent a 


weakened and centralized /e/, occurring only as the first member of 
rising diphthongs, This /y/ is never initial, whereas the true semi- 
vowel /y/ is initial only (1.7). 

a) diphthongs beginning with low vowels 

/mai/ "May' /mai/ ‘mother’ 

The first element of /ai/ is more centralized than /a/, and the 
diphthong is very close to /ni/, especially since both are even diph- 
thongs, In some common words the reduction of /ai/ to /ai/ is now 


standard, e.g., /[hai] >hai/'she was'. /ai/ also regularly represents 
a reduction of */ei] and *[zi], e.g., /gea/ the went' but /eai/'she went', 


/Sx/ ‘thing’ but /Sai/ 'things'. 
/batnae/ ‘made! 
C/ba'nazem/ 'T made’ 
The first element in /ae aw/is rather closer to /a/ than in 
/ai/, /se/ in C is an allophone of the unstable simple vowel /2/. 
// is written to the exclusion of /se/ in this transcription, but the 
diphthongal realization is regular when such open monosyllables 
as /m&/ 'I' occur in emphatic position (1.10): realization varies in 
other positions, the simple vowel predominating in unaccented 
position, in closed syllables, and as the second member of diphthongs. 
/batnai/ ‘let us make’ 


/‘nsokar/ _‘''servant' /ba'nao/ ‘make! 


The first element in /ao/ is very low, and the diphthong is in 
marked phonetic contrast with /ao/, 


b) diphthongs beginning with front vowels 
/kvta/ ‘bitches /dhia/ ‘daughters' 
/M"eotya/ ‘dogs! /‘gea/ ‘went! 
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In all sets of diphthongs beginning with a front vowel, those be- 
ginning with a centralized vowel are rising, those with a peripheral 
vowel even or slightly falling: phonetic contrast is therefore strong. 
The contrast between /1a/ and /ya/, though phonetically weak, is well 
maintained, since it often has semantic importance, as in the pair of 
words cited, 

/ia/ and /ea/ occur only in accented position. In monosyllables 
reduction in unemphatic position is common, hence /‘dhia dii/ ‘of 
the daughters', /'thi gya/ 'he became’: but finally in disyllables, the 
only other possible position, the quality is maintained, e.g., /bha'tria/ 
‘nephew’, /ma'trea/ 'step-", 


/‘tarbrat/ ‘training! 

S/"canum/  'they're good' —_//"pitri/ tyou've drunk’ 

These occur only in unaccented syllables: Aa/ occurs in loans, 
while /r 1i/ result from morphological contractions. 

/'marsie/ _‘'elegies' /bha'trie/ ‘nephews’ 

/‘mulye/ 'they met! 

C/'caiten/ 'they're good" C/'dhien/ ‘they're daughters! 


/ye/ xepresents both *[ee] and *[yz] in morphological contrac- 
tions; the first element is very weakly realized in this rising diph- 
thong, and will often be dropped in fast speech where it is recorded 
in transcription. 


/'akhyvm/ ‘I said" 

The second element is lowered almost to /o/ by some speakers, 
/yo/ is more even than other diphthongs beginning with /y/, and is 
the only common diphthong consisting of two centralized vowels, It 


always occurs in unaccented position, corresponding to accented 
/ev/, as in /*geum/ 'I went". 


/‘vastia/ ‘from the village' /'pit/ ‘let us drink’ 


/‘khabyt/ ‘from the left’ /‘det/ let us give! 
/‘ghorio/ ‘o mares!! /'pio/ drink!" 
/'ghoryo/ _'o horses!" /'deo/ ‘give! 


The diphthongs beginning with peripheral vowels are always in 
accented position, those beginning with centralized vowels usually 
in unaccented position, but a few monosyllables contrast, e.g., rising 
/‘p1u/ ‘father’ vs, even /'siu/ 'river-water', Rising /yo/ alternates 


with falling /ev/ in /'gyom ~ 'gevum/ "I went! imi = 
ees ‘gy 'geum/ nt', and similar mono 
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c) diphthongs beginning with back rounded vowels 
/'dva/ ‘prayer’ /‘*bua/ ‘qunt’ 
/ca'rhoa/ 'washerman’ 


/va/ is markedly rising, in strong phonetic contrast with /ua/, 
which is falling. 


/kvi/ ‘someone’ /'sui/ ™eedle' 
/ea'rhoi/ 'washerwoman’ 


/vi/ is in strong contrast with /ui/, and represents a regular re- 
duction of /oi/, whose independent status is marginal, thus /[koi] > 
kvi/ ‘someone’, 


C/'cveth/ ‘sixty-four’ /‘bhué/ ‘earth! 
/'toe/ ‘pits! 
C/"buze/ ‘it's auntie’ 


C/eca'rhoz/ ‘he's a washerman' 


All these are very rare, except the falling /oe/. 


1.3.2 Longer sequences 


Only one diphthong normally occurs in a word, Sequences of 
more than two members occur through the addition of morphemes: 
these are realized in transcription by the application of morpho- 
phonemic rules, Analysis of triphthongs is therefore disregarded in 
favour of the representation of such sequences as diphthong + vowel, 
thus /'lsia/ 'tamarisks' is taken as /lai + 4/: in such words the 
sequence of vowels is usually phonetically split by a slight /y/-glide 
after the diphthong. 

Other complex sequences which might be supposed to occur 
through the rigid application of morphological rules are in practice 
simplified, thus /a'laya/ 'spoke' + /—1s/ ‘the has' > /a'lees/ "he has 
spoken", 


1.4 VOWELS INS 


A somewhat closer articulation, particularly of the front vowels, 
characterizes S, 

S also lacks the unstable C vowel /x/, except in the special case 
of /zh/ (1.12.3). In accented position C /z/ is normally realized as 
S/se/: this is possible also in C (1.2, 1.3.1), /2/ is here transcribed 
to the exclusion of /ae/, in order to avoid writing sub-phonemic dif- 
ferences: hence transcribed /si'raki/ 'Siraiki' represents phonetic 
/C si'rxki ~CS st'raeki/. ; 
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In a restricted set of common pronominal and verbal forms 
accented C /z/ corresponds to S/e/. These constitute an important 
dialectal shibboleth and are separately transcribed, thus: 


C/'mzeda/ vs. S/'meda/ ‘my’ 

/ yaeda/ /‘yeda/ ‘going’ 
/'vesi/ /'vesi/ "he will go’ 
/"beetha/ /‘hetha/ "sat" 


Unaccented C /s/ is realized as S /e/ in open syllables, as S hf 
in closed syllables. This is noted in transcription, thus: 


C/'turdz/ vs. S/'turde/ the goes’ 
/‘torye gen/ /‘torye gm/ ‘they've gone away" 
Thus the unstable three-term set C /e 2 o/ stands mid-way be- 
tween the stable systems of contrast found in the four-term U P 
/e 2 0 2/ and the two-term § Si /e 0/. It is to be noted, however, 
that /e ~ ae/ and /ao/, corresponding to U P /e 2/, have a special 
status among Siraiki diphthongs in that they alone may be initial in a 
polysyllabic word, e.g., /'zera/ ‘foundation’, /'aokha/ ‘difficult’. 


1.5 NASALIZATION 


Nasalization, transcribed as /~/, occurs freely with peripheral 
vowels in all positions, including diphthongs. There is phonemic 
contrast between nasalized and non-nasalized vowels: 


/‘khaida/ ‘eating’ /‘khada/ ‘ate’ 
/'tvre/ *may you go’ /*tore/ 'may he go' 


Only rarely is nasalization optional. Dialectal contrast is present 
in such forms as /t@/ ‘and’, /'pich@/ 'after', characteristic of the 
trans-Indus region, vs. standard CS /te '‘piche/. 

There is a weak homorganic nasal glide after nasalized peri- 
pheral vowels and before plosives: this is not transcribed. In the 
case of centralized vowels this glide is pronounced and more signi- 
ficant than the nasalization. Centralized vowels are therefore writ- 
ten with nasalization only in other contexts, thus /'rAhda/ 'remaining". 

The domain of nasalization extends backwards through vowel 
sequences, but is transcribed only on the final vowel, thus /bhu'ara/ 
‘turned’, /-v-/ is a boundary for the forward, not for the backward 
extension of nasalization: transcribed /'gavya/ 'sang', /'avé/ 'come' 
thus represent phonetic /'gavya/ but /'ave/ 

Non-phonemic nasalization also occurs regularly in the context 
of nasal consonants, buth forward and back, but is not transcribed: 
written /'sona/ 'gold', /ea'hai/ 'goodness' thus represent phonetic 
/‘sOna ci'nai/, The full realization of a homorganic nasal glide 
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after non-phonemically nasalized centralized vowels is definitely 
sub-standard, thus /‘samijh ~ (‘sammmjh)/ ‘understand’. 

In monosyllables with initial /n m/nasalization is not automatic, 
and is transcribed, thus: 


/me&/ uy? vs. /ma/ 'mother' 
/mih/ "Magh' /mah/ ‘month, moon’ 
(af ‘name! fnai/ "barber! 


1.6 CONSONANTS 


A maximum of 48 consonants, including semi-vowels, may be 
distinguished. The most distinctive of these are the four implosives, 
a set which Siraiki shares only with Si. 

The consonants are defined by place and manner of articulation 
as: 


retro- 
(vd.) (asp.) glottal velar palatalflex dental labial 
plosives = = k c t t p 
= x kh ch th th ph 
x — g j d d b 
x x gh jh dh dh bh 
implosives x = iE nn d b 
fricatives _ ~ x FS s f 
x = h re Z 
nasals x — n ii n n m 
x x nh nh mh 
flaps x — a r 
x rh rh 
laterals x — 1 
x lh 
semi-vowels xX — y v 
x vh 
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Contrasts within the system are illustrated in the following sets 
of minimal pairs: 
a) voiceless vs. voiced 
plosives /« g/ /kap/ ‘out! /eap/ "bog" 
/e i/ /'coga/ ‘birdfood' /'joga/ ‘fit’ 
/t @/ /'takan/ ‘inoculate’ /'dakan/ ‘stop’ 


ft. df ful ‘oilseed’ /au/ theart' 
/p »b/ /par/ ‘across! /var/ "load! 
fricatives /x @/ /xer/ ‘welfare! /sxr/ ‘other! 
/s 2f /salf ‘year’ /zal/ ‘woman! 
/t v/ /fal/ ‘omen’ fral/ "hair" 


b) unaspirate vs, aspirate 
plosives /k kh/ /‘kvsan/ ‘be killed’ /‘khvsan/ 'drop' 


fe gh/ /gap/ "bog? /ghap/ —'mark' 

/e ch/ /'cala/ ‘custom! /‘chala/ ‘blister’ 

/j  jh/ /jag/ ‘world’ /jhag/ ‘foam! 

/t th/ /'tapan/ ‘jump! /‘thapan/ ‘shut* 

/a dh/ /atd/ ‘frog’ /dbidh/ —*belly' 

/t th/ /'tapan/  'glow' /‘thapan/ 'pat' 

/a dh/ /di/ ‘of! /dhi/ ‘daughter’ 

/p ph/ /pvl/ ‘bridge’ /phol/ ‘flower’ 

/b bh/ /bor/ "bored! /phor/  —'crumb' 
nasals jn nh/ /ni/ tol /ohi/ not" 

/m mh//'nimi/ ‘impregnated’ /'‘nmhi/ ‘I am not! 
flaps /e rh/ /rar/ ‘roar’ /earh/ ‘crop’ 

/e rh/ /‘*keri/ ‘ashes’ /‘kerhi/ ‘who?! 
laterals /\ th/ /sal/ ‘year’ /salh/ "reed hut! 
Semi-vowels Vy vh/ /'n1vé/_ "bow! /‘nrvhe/ ‘you're not! 


c) plosive vs, implosive 


/g g/ /gol/ 'round' /gol/ "search! 
/j i/ /'jala/ ‘niche’ /‘jala/ "cobweb! 
/d a /'daktar/ ‘doctor’ /dak/ "post! 
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/a af /anx/ 
/b b/ /bas/ 
d) plosive vs. fricative 
JG %/) /kax/ 
/kh x/ /khar/ 
/ch 8/  /'chala/ 
e) plosive ys, semi-vowel 
Jj y/ /ja/ 
/b v/ /bar/ 
/bh vh/ /'nibhi/ 


f) other classes 


fn x/  /ban/ 

/oh rh/ /'sonha/ 

pe Wh besa 
g) glottal vs. velar 

/n x/ Axt'sah/ 

/h #/ /ham/ 


h) palatal vs. dental 
/s s/f /'Bala/ 


/i nf Nan/ 
i) retroflex vs. dental 
plosives /t t/ /*tota/ 
/dh dh/ /'dhovan/ 


nasals fn v/ /'kana/ 
flaps ft xf /tar/ 


‘door’ 


"bus' 


‘deed’ 
'alkali-plant' 
"blister' 


‘place’ 
"load' 


‘passed! 


‘arrow' 
‘beautiful’ 


‘blood’ 


‘trust’ 


‘I was' 


'God grant!" 


'go!! 


"piece" 
"convey' 
‘one-eyed’ 
‘watching' 


1.7 NEUTRALIZATIONS OF CONTRAST 


/dar/ 
/bas/ 


/xar/ 
/xar/ 
/‘sala/ 


/ya/ 
(var/ 
/'nivhi/ 


/bar/ 
/'saorha/ 
/iat/ 


A1'sax/ 
/gam/ 


/'sala/ 
/van/ 


/*tota/ 
/'dhovan/ 
/"kana/ 
/tar/ 


‘fear’ 


‘enough’ 


"thorn' 
‘thorn' 


'God grant!" 


‘or' 
‘day! 
tyou're not’ 


"hunger’ 
‘narrow’ 


"leg" 


‘Baisakh’ 
‘grief’ 


‘wife's 
brother’ 


‘kind’ 


‘parrot’ 
‘wash! 
'reed' 


‘wire’ 


Some contrasts are neutralized in certain positions in the word, 


others are weakly established. 


a) voiced retroflex plosives 


The contrast between /d/ and /@/ is weakly established by a few 
sub-minimal pairs, such as /'thada/ 'cold' vs. /'thada/ 'clump of 
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palm-trees', and slightly strengthened in educated speech by the use 
of such loans as /'daktar/ ‘doctor’. Otherwise /d/ occurs only after 
homorganic nasals following a centralized vowel, or after a nasalized 
peripheral vowel, and is in complementary distribution with /a/, 
which is in strong contrast with /t dh d/(1.6.a-c). 


b) plosives ys. fricatives 


Educated speech normally maintains the careful contrasts of U 
between plosives and homorganic fricatives (1.3.d): since the latter 
mostly occur only in Persian and Arabic loans, it is not always pos- 
sible to establish minimal pairs, The contrast is weakened in sub- 
standard speech by the frequent substitution of fricatives for 
plosives, especially ‘x & z/ for /k g j/ (1.13.2.b): this is quite unlike 
P, where /kh g j/ regularly replace /x & z/. 


c) nasals 


In initial position only /n m/ contrast, since Ai i n/ are medial 
or final only. Elsewhere /nn m/are in strong contrast, while the 
independent status of Ai i/is established by such pairs as /'caha/ 
'good' vs. /'cAna/ 'gram', /than/ 'mother's milk’ vs. /than/ ‘udder’. 

The contrasts /n nj/ and, especially, Ai ig/are weak. C prefers 
the cluster, S the single nasal in such words as /hing ~ hin/ 
tassafoetida': the contrast is doubtful in such pairs as /sang/ 'stone' 
vs. /san ~ sang/ ‘relationship’. 


d) flaps 

Opposition between /r/ and /d/ is difficult to establish in view of 
the weak independence of /d/ from /d/. 

The contrast /r r/ is strong, but in medial and final position 
only, Since /r/ is never inilial, In Hindu speech there is, however, 
no such opposition: confusions in the notation of /r/ vs. /r/ in earlier 
accounts are to be attributed to reliance on Hindu informants, This 
was the major shibboleth with Muslim speech, although a few pairs 
like /'jerha ~ 'jerha/ 'who' occur in the latter also, 

e) semi-vowels 

Since the semi-vowel /y/is initial only, contrast with 4//is pos- 
sible only in this position: transcribed /y/ elsewhere represents 
weakened /e/ as the first member of diphthongs (1.3. 1). 

In a few words initial /(v/is freely dropped: these include the 
adjectival postposition /'vala ~ 'ala/ and the common Arc ~ 1¢/"in’, 
In a few other words the dropping of /v/ is sub-standard or col- 
loquial, thus /'vagh ~ ('Agu)/ ‘like’, /'vaste ~ ('aste)/ 'for', 

f) aspirates 


Apart from the plosive aspirates, only /rh lh/ are common. Only 
the plosive aspirates occur in initial position, except for /nh/ which 
is initial only, but weakly established. Other initial aspirates are 
possible only as the result of non-phonemic aspiration (1. 12. 2). 
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1.8 
1,8 PHONETICS OF CONSONANTS 


a) /h/ 

/h/ is a voiced glottal fricative in all contexts, except as the 
mark of aspiration in the voiceless plosive aspirates /khch th th ph/, 
when it is voiceless. /h/ is discussed further below (1. 12). 


b) places of articulation 


Velars are normally pre-velar or mid-velar in articulation, 
depending upon the degree of frontness of neighbouring vowels. 

U /o/,a post-velar (uvular) voiceless plosive, is occasionally em- 
ployed by educated speakers in extremely formal contexts, but it 
does not form part of the normal Siraiki repertoire, which uses /k/ 
instead. 

Palatal articulations are generally pre-palatal, that of /S/ 
definitely palato-alveolar., Retroflex articulations are post-alveolar, 
being articulated with the tip of the tongue, sometimes with its 
lower surface. 

The dental plosives /t th d dh/ are immediately post-dental in 
articulation, the articulator being the blade rather than the tip of the 
tongue. /n/ is articulated rather further back on the teeth-ridge, 
while the position of /r/ and /1/ is typically further back still, in 
alveolar position: as the place of articulation moves back for these 
consonants, articulation is with the tip of the tongue, rather than with 
tip + blade or blade. For /s z/, both dento-alveolar sibilants, the 
blade of the tongue rises to the teeth-ridge, the front being depressed. 

/f v/ are labio-dentals, the upper teeth typically coming into 
contact with the lower lip some way down the inside of the latter. 
The affrication in (v/is particularly weak before /v/, as in /* vurha/ 

‘ploughed’, and the phonetic realization is practically /w/: but the 
contrast with the absence of /v/is maintained in the pair 7 ‘vothi/ 
‘rained!’ vs. /'vthi/ 'arose', The articulation of the other labials is 


bilabial. 
c) implosives 


In the articulation of the implosives, the breath is momentarily 
drawn in before being expelled in a following vowel or explosive 
coneenatte implosives are not normally aspirated, never phonemi- 
cally. 
/g/is markedly pre-velar, being further forward than /¢/ in all 
corresponding environments. 

The articulation of /j/ is also further forward than that of all 
other palatals (except /5/), being in effect alveolar-dental, with the 
blade as articulator. The forward position of /j/ has been plausibly 
cited as a reason for the lack of an implosive dental. 

Normally the phonetically quite distinctive /d/, post-alveolar 
in articulation but further forward than /t dh/, and articulated with 
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the tip or under-surface of the tongue, functions as the implosive 
member of both the retroflex and the dental series. But Jhangi, 
characterized generally by a preference for implosives where cs 
has explosives, also possesses a true dental implosive. Thus CS 
/avthara/vs.P /diara/ ‘day', but Jhangi /dt'hara/ with dental 
implosive: yet another realization is found in sub-standard 
$/(jthara)/. The contrast /j d/ is usually well-maintained in CS, 
however: thus /'jaha/ 'hedgéhog' vs./'daha/ 'a Jat tribe’. 

/b/ is a simple bilabial implosive, 


da) fricatives 


Affrication in the velar fricatives /k &/ is weak, both being pre- 
velar or mid-velar in articulation: there is a corresponding lack of 
uvular, scrapy quality. Cf. the weak affrication of /i v/. 


e) nasals 


/n/ is a true retroflex nasal only in combinations with a retro- 
flex plosive. As an independent phoneme it is articulated as a nasal 
retroflex flap, i.e.,as phonetic /f/,and involves a more marked non- 
phonemic nasalization of adjacent vowels than do the other nasals. 
The transcription of this sound as /n/ underlines the phonemic con- 
trast with fi i n m/ rather than the principal phonetic contrast, 
which is with /r/. 


f) flaps 


/r/ is a quick retroflex tap, articulated by the tip of the tongue 
against the front of the palate with a single tap. 

The articulation of /r/is characteristically a weak post-dental 
tap, but varies greatly according to its environment. In the com- 
binations /tr dr/ the point of articulation is markedly more forward, 
and /r/ is realized as a weak trill: trilling is strong only in emphatic 
/rr/,as in /ohurr/ 'fly away!' In combinations with following retro- 
flex plosives on the other hand, as in /gard/ 'guard', /r/ loses its 
usual tapped quality to become an alveolar sonant. 


g) semi-vowels 


The articulation of /y/ is quite lax, like that of (v/. In /'iho/ 
‘this very', there is a strong palatal fricative glide after A/in C, 
almost approaching /'izho/. In spite of the correspondence with 
/‘vvho/ 'that very', it does not seem necessary to postulate a 
phoneme /yh/ on the basis of this one word in one local variety only. 


1.9 COMBINATIONS OF CONSONANTS 
Combinations of consonants are best considered in the context of 


their position in the word. The special case of geminated consonants 
demands separate consideration (1.9. 4), 
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1.9.1 Initial clusters 

Much the most frequent type of initial cluster consists of dental 
plosive + /r/: 

fir-/ /ttrvtan/ 'to break' 

/dr-/ /Aarabh/ 'a grass! 

/dhr-/ /'dhrukan/ ‘to run' 


Articulation of the clusters is rapid, hardly occupying more time 
than that of a single consonant: the distinctive articulation of /r/ in 
these clusters has been remarked on (1. 8.{). In the most southern 
parts of the S area /tr- dr-/are realized as /tr- dr-/, as they are 
in Sireli, the northernmost dialect of Si. 

The clusters are not always preserved, particularly in educated 
speech, probably influenced by U P, which lack these clusters, Thus 
/‘tikha ~ (‘trikha)/ 'sharp': /*trapan ~ ‘tapan ~ 'tapan/ ‘to jump’. 
Dissolution of the clusters by metathesis in derived forms involving 
a postponement of the accent is common at all levels of speech, 
thus /‘dhrokan/ but /dhor'kavan/ 'to make runt; /tre/ ‘three’ but 
/tt'rasi ~ 'triasi/ 'eighty-three'. 

The best established of other initial clusters consist of /s/+ 
voiceless plosive: 


/sk-/ /skul/ "school! 
/skun/ 'tpeace' [=U/svkun/] 
/st-/ /stul/ ‘stool’ 


These clusters only occur in loans, and are ecammonest in the speech 
of those familiar with English. When /s/ is followed by a cluster or 
a voiced consonant, epenthesis is normal, thus /sattrit/ ‘street’, 
/satmokthe/ ‘smoking’. The degree of emphasis given to the epen- 
thetic vowel depends upon the rapidity of speech and on the speaker's 
education: but these and other words with unaccented first syllable 
and weakly realized epenthetic vowel are not to be regarded as pos- 
sessing true initial clusters, In native words the characteristic 
epenthetic vowel in this position is /1/, which is always clearly art- 
iculated, as in /bhr'ra/ 'brother' vs. P /pra/. 


1.9.2 Medial clusters 


Almost any pair of consonants may occur in a medial two- 
member cluster, including pairs that might seem phonetically un- 
likely, as in / ‘krrri/ ‘lizard'. Syllable-boundaries are normally to 
be regarded as falling between medial pairs of consonants (1. 11). 

Three-member medial clusters are rare, other than those in- 
volving the combination of dental + /r/ thus yh 'mandhra/ 'dwarf' 
(1.9.3. c), /rk'attri/ 'thirty-one’ (1.9.4). 
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1,9.3 Final clusters 
While more restricted than medial clusters, final clusters are 
of much more varied type than initial clusters: 


a) dental plosive + /r/ 


/-tr/ /pvtx/ ‘son! /sotr/ ‘cousin’ 
/-dr/ /ha'ladr/ ‘turmeric! /\kadr/  ‘bulrush’ 
/-dhr / /aadhr/ ‘ringworm! 


As in initial or medial position, the articulation of these clusters 
is rapid: there is no post-cluster vocalic release of the kind dis- 


cernible after other types of final cluster in slow or emphatic speech. 
b) homorganic nasal + voiced plosive 


This is the commonest type of final cluster, occurring only after 
a centralized vowel (1,5): 


/-ng/ /jang/ ‘war' 

/-ngh/ /jangh/ ‘leg! 

/-iij/ Anj/ ‘separate’ 
/-ajh/ /yanjh/ ‘boating-pole’ 
/-na/ /kkhand/ ‘sugar’ 
/-ndh/ —_—/evndh/ ‘corner! 
/-nd/ /pand/ ‘closed’ 
/-ndh/ /bandh/ ‘dyke! 

/-mb/ /amb/ ‘mango! 
/-mbh/ /combh/ "be pricked! 


Implosives do not occur in these or any other final clusters: the 
second member is always voiced, although there is a homorganic _ 
nasal glide before a final voiceless plosive in such words as /b&k/ 
"bank", 

c) /n/ + dental plosive + /r/ 


This is the only three-member final cluster and represents a 
combination of the first two types: 


/-ndr / /ceandr/ "moon! 

/-ndhr/ does not seem to occur. 

d) nasal + sibilant 

This appears to be restricted to a single instance: 
/-ns/ /'szhins/ 'a thousand’ 
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a) /n/ + plosive 
Since /n/ is phonetically/f/ in these clusters, their analysis as 
non-homorganic nasal + plosive is doubtful: 


/-nk/ /cink/ ‘jingle’ 
/-ng/ /[emg]~'cmgi/ ‘spark’ 

/-nj/ /vanj/ ‘trade! 

f) voiceless velar + sibilant 

/-x8/ /‘kadirbaxS/ 'Qadirbakhsh' 
/-k8/ /naks/ timpression’ 
/-ks/ /raks/ ‘dance’ 

g) voiceless fricative + voiceless plosive 
/-xt/ /da'r axt/ ‘tree! 

/-8k/ /mvsk/ "musk! 

/-8t/ /go8t/ ‘meat! 

/-st/ /dost/ ‘friend’ 
/-tt/ /xoft/ "blow? 


Sub-standard has /(vaxt)/ 'time', but standard has /vakt/, prob- 
ably following U /vagqt/: this is the only instance of a final plosive + 
plosive cluster, 


h) other final clusters 


U admits a very large number of final clusters, some of which 
are also employed in loans in standard Siraiki. The best established 


of these have /r/ as first member: 


/-ré/ /morg/ ‘fowl! 
/-rt/ /mart/ ‘mart’ 
/-rd/ /gard/ ‘ouard' 
/-ra/ /gxrd/ ‘around!’ 


But many clusters of /r 1/ + voiceless consonants are liable to 
epenthesis, even in educated speech: 


/-k/ /fark ~ 'farak/ ‘difference’ 
/-\k/ /mvlk ~ (tmvlax)/ 'country* 
/-rt/ /sirf ~ 'straf/ tonly' 


All other final clusters in loans are usually realized at all levels 
with epenthesis: the epenthetic vowel is normally /a/, sometimes /1 v / 
after accented /-1- -v-/, thus: 
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U/-kr/ =U /fikr/ > CS /'fikar ~ 'firkir/ ‘worry’ 
/-&2/ /magz/ /*mabaz/ ‘brain’ 
/-81/ /S081/ /*svgvl/ ‘occupation’ 
/-sm/ /rasm/ /*rasam/ ‘custom! 
/-rm/ /Sarm/ /*saram/ "shame! 
/-\m/ /tm/ /*£11am/ ‘film' 
Exceptional, however, is the retention of a final sonant cluster in: 
U /-tz/ U flatz/ > CS /-vz/ /lavz/ ‘word! 


1.9.4 Geminates 


Initial geminates are impossible. All consonants are capable of 
gemination other than /h/, /y/ which is initial only, and /n r/ which 
consist of a single tap. 

Geminate sonants are sounded for longer than the correspond- 
ing single phonemes, /rr/ being trilled (1. 8.f). Geminate plosives 
and implosives involve retention of the plosion of breath after reali- 
zation of the preceding vowel. Geminate aspirates have aspiration 
only at the final release, thus /kkh llh/. Medial geminates before 
another cluster are realized with weak epenthesis, thus /‘vanh®@na/ 
‘worthy to be gone’: final plosive geminates are realized with i 
noticeable vocalic release, the only common instance being /vicc? ~ 
1ec?/ 'in', 

Gemination can occur only after an accented centralized vowel. 
Realization of gemination is weak, and is often noticeable only when 
the accent of the syllable containing the geminate is reinforced by 
emphasis in the intonation pattern of the utterance (8.7): thus 
/*vtthi putr/ 'Get up, my boy!' vs. /o kalh sa'bhai ‘vthi/ "She got up 
yesterday morning,’ Realization of gemination is much weaker than 
in P, rather resembling Si in this respect. 

Gemination is always possible after an accented centralized 
vowel, and there is no real contrast between such etymological 
pairs as /'dili/ 'heart-felt' vs. /'dilli/ Delhi’, In such pairs as 
/"vatta ~'vata/ 'clod' vs. /va'ta/ 'change', the contrast is 
one of accent rather than of gemination. 

The realization of gemination is usually weakest before another 
consonant and finally: it is strongest when the accented syllable is 
second in the word. Gemination is written in this transcription only 
aiter accented vowels in the second syllable of trisyllabic words. 
This corresponds closely to the phonetic facts as well as serving 
to indicate differences of accent in such pairs as /ba'lakki/ 'child- 
hood' vs, /'malika/ 'o master!', and the special status of /-tr-/ 
clusters in words of the type /1'kattri/ 'thirty-one'. 
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1,10 
1.10 ACCENT 


All words, other than a very restricted set of enclitics (1.11.2), 
have one accented syllable. Words of more than two syllables may 
also have a secondary accent. 

The tonic syllable is distinguished principally by length from 
its neighbours, either by the lengthening of peripheral vowels or by 
the gemination of consonants following centralized vowels. The 
relative length of the tonic syllable is phonetically realized by con- 
trast with the post-tonic syllable, which thus acts as a tail, If there 
is no post-tonie syllable, the tonic syllable is prolonged by a short 
vocalic release, marked only in slow or emphatic speech, thus 
/vicc? ki'tab® bhi'ra®/: the regular realization of final accented 
/-'x/ as /-ae/ is a specialized instance of this rule (1. 3.1.a). 

The commonest word-pattern consists of disyllables with accen- 
ted first syllable: this pattern, together with than of monosyllables, 
accounts for the great majority of all words. 

In disyllables with second syllable tonic the pre-tonic syllable 
is always weak, i.e., it will always contain a centralized vowel re- 
duced in quality (1.2), followed by a single consonant at the most. 
The commonest type of trisyllabic word has weak pre-tonic, 
strongly marked tonic and tail-bearing final syllable intermediate 
in quality. 

Trisyllables in which the accent is on the first syllable have 
secondary accent on the third, i.e., allowing the interval of a syllable 
for the tail of the tonic to be realized, thus / "abar'gut/ 'suddenly’. 
Words of more than three syllables occur only as compounds, 
(1.11.4), 


1.10.1 Notation of accent 

Hereafter the accent will not normally be noted in transcription, 
since the accent of most words is predictable by the following 
rules: 


a) all words have first-syllable accent, except 
b) disyllables with weak pre-tonic and peripheral vowel + 
consonant or diphthong in the second syllable, like /saval/ ‘question’, 


/dtrkhan/ 'carpenter',/sazai/ ‘punishments", which have final accent, 
and 


c) trisyllables with weak pre-tonic and peripheral vowel or 
centralized vowel + geminate in the second syllable, like Wicara/ 
‘poor’, /evhattar/ 'seventy-four', which have second-syllable accent, 


The accent is noted in transcription only in unpredictable cases, 
most of which fall into the following two types: 


d) disyllables with weak pre-tonic and centralized vowel + 
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consonant in the second syllable: 
/so'nhap/ ‘beauty’ vs. /taraph/ —‘agitation' 
/gha'svun/ ‘punch’ /ghvsan/ ‘to err’ 
e) disyllables with weak pre-tonic and final peripheral vowel: 
/bht'ra/ ‘brother’ vs. /bhari/ 'filled' 
ftt"la/ ‘informing’ fttla/ ‘so much! 


The only minimal pairs differentiated by the position of accent be- 
long to this class. 


1,11 BOUNDARIES 


1.11.1 Syllable-boundaries 


Syllable-boundaries are for the most part obvious. Boundaries 
in vowel sequences occur after a diphthong (1.3.2), or after a peri- 
pheral and before a centralized vowel (1.3), thus /'lai @/ 'tamarisks', 
/'su ar/ 'pig'. 

Syllable boundaries are to be regarded as falling between medial 
consonant pairs, thus /mur 'ré da/ 'twisting'. In slow speech two- 
member medial clusters may be broken by a weak epenthetic vowel, 
especially when the first member follows an accented peripheral 
vowel and the second marks the beginning of a grammatical mor- 
pheme: thus transcribed /'golna/ 'worthy to be searched' may re- 
present phonetic /'gol® na7. ~ 

Second syllables normally begin with a single consonant, where 
possible, although this phonetic analysis may conflict with morphemic 
patterns, thus /'dos t@/ ‘friends’, but /dost/ 'friend': /'a kho/ 'say!', 
but /'akh si/ the will say', Three-member medial clusters resulting 
from morphemic additions may, however, be straightforwardly divi- 
ded before the last consonant, thus /'tahg si/ ‘it will hang’. Three- 
mertnber medial clusters involving /-ttr/ are divided as /1 'kat tri/ 
‘thirty-one’, on the pattern of /cv'hat tar/ 'seventy-four'; but those 
involving /-ndr-/ as /'and rii/ 'from inside', since the combination of 
homorganic nasal + plosive forms an even tighter cluster than dental 


+ /e/. 


1.11.2 Word-boundaries 


: Word-boundaries are usually clearly defined both by the phono- 
logical criterion of the incidence of accent and tail and by semantic 
data, thus /bha'jai/ 'chased away’ (one word) vs. /"bhaj 'ai/ 'she ran 
up’ (two words). In a few eases, however, the incidence of a word- 
boundary is harder to determine, and inconsistency of orthography 


reflects the confusion of native speakers also, Such doubtful boun- 
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daries occur in many compounds (1.11.4) and with three classes of 
enclitic, for which arbitrary writing rules are required: 


a) postpositions 

The postpositions /da/ 'of', /kt/ 'to’ and /1c/ 'in' only occur 
enclitically. These words are written independently after nouns, as 
/‘chohir kii/ 'to the girl’, although the postposition can have at most 
secondary accent and such phrases are phonetically equivalent in 
accentual pattern to such trisyllables as /'abargut/ ‘suddenly’. After 
pronouns, however, /da ki/ are regarded as usually forming a single 
word, thus /'tida/ 'his', Aikt/ 'to him’ (2. 8-9). 


b) emphatic /i/ 

This is always enclitic (8.7.2), but is normally written as a 
separate word. Pairs like /'1tha/'here' vs. *[1tha + i] > /1'thai/ 
'right here’ are regarded as separate lexical items. Pronouns again 
form a special case and Ai/ forms a single word with the personal 
pronouns (2.8), thus /e kam a'saikita/'We did this' vs. /e kam ‘asa 
'] kita/ 'We did it like this.' — 


c) present auxiliary 


Many forms of the present auxiliary verb are used enclitically, 
often involving the elision of vowels: rules are given in 4. 15.2. 


1.11,3 Sandhi 


Except in the cases of /i/ and the present auxiliary as referred 
to above, word-sandhi is not noted in transcription, although it is 
common in rapid colloquial speech between adjacent consonants: thus 
a voiceless cluster becomes yoiced before a following initial voiced 
consonant in /muft di Sarab > mvuvd di Sarab/ 'free drink’. Con- 
sonant-sandhi within a word is also to be noted in the treatment of 


such loans as /'avzal/ 'Afzal". 


1.11.4 Compounds 

Native compounds are transcribed as two words, although the 
primary accent falls on the first member only, thus /"maran 'manja/ 
‘death-bed', /"nimak 'khavna/ ‘faithful! (lit. 'salt-eating') (6.7. 2). 

Loan compounds from Persian and English are common in 
educated speech: realization as one word or two varies, thus 
/tan'drvsti/ health' (< Persian /Aan/ "body' + /dvrust/ 'right'), but 
/sa"lipthg 'sut/ "pyjamas". 


1.12 ASPIRATION 


Aspiration is a complex and interesting feature of the language. 
The freedom with which aspiration is realized in Siraiki is analogous, 
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although it is phonetically in strong contrast, to the general replace- 
ment of aspiration in P by high and low tone (especially in the Majhi 
dialect), or the different patterns of tone in the Northern Lahnda 
dialects. 

/h/ is a voiced glottal aspirate phoneme. The same sound occurs 
as the aspirate element of the voiced aspirate consonants, but there 
is a contrast of syllabification between these and the corresponding 
unaspirated sounds followed by /h/, e.g.,/'samh an/ 'to sleep', vs. 
/tam ‘hid/ 'preface'. Voiceless /h/ occurs as the aspirate element 
of the voiceless aspirate plosives. 


1.12.1 Initial /h/ 


In most words initial /h/ is stable, contrasting with other initial 
consonants (1.6.g). Other minimal pairs establish the contrast be- 
tween the presence and absence of initial /h/: 

/bath/ ‘obstinacy’ vs. /ath/ eight" 

/hadi/ ‘bone’ /ndi/ ‘heel’ 

This contrast is not absolute, however, since so-called 'spon- 
taneous’ initial aspiration is quite common, thus /ath/ 'eight' > 
/athe vele ~ hathe vele/ ‘at all times'. 5 

A few such doublets have come to be semantically differentiated, 
thus /hasvar/ 'horseman' vs./savar/ 'passenger'. In some cases the 
form with /h-/ is standard, as in /htk/ 'one', /htkalla/ ‘alone’, vs. 

P /k tkalla/: in others it exists as a sub-standard variant, thus 
/sfim ~ (hafim)/ 'opium', cf. U/etim/, 

Loss of initial /h/ is virtually confined to the short forms of the 
present auxiliary (4, 15.1). 

Intervocalic /h/ may be regarded as syllable-initial /h-/ by the 
rules of syllabification laid down in 1.11.1. Special cases of modifi- 
cation and displacement are dealt with in the succeeding paragraphs. 


1.12.2 Final /h/ 


Final /h/ implies a preceding breathed vowel, and contrasts 
with the absence of /-h/: 


fnsoh/ ‘nail’ vs. /nad/ ‘nine’ 


The voiced quality of /-h/ involves a predictable aspirated onset to 
the vowel after unaspirated voiced consonants: thus transcribed 
/beeh/ 'sit', /muh/ ‘face’, imply phonetic /bbeh mbuh/. Implosives 
are aspirated only in this non-phonemic instance. 

Two realizations are possible of the vowel coloured by final 
/h/. Either the vowel is prolonged, aspiration at the onset is marked 
and vocalic release after /h/is more distinct than the post-accentual 
tail after other final consonants (1.10): or the vowel is markedly 
Short, all peripheral vowels being partly centralized, initial aspira- 
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tion is weaker and the final vocalic release is practically indistin- 
guishable, 

These articulations are in free variation in monosyllables, 
Thus, taking /u/ as the normal length of the vowel, transcribed /mth/ 
may represent either /mq:h®/ or /m()ah/. Final We h/ in a post- 
tonic syllable implies the second realization only, as in /'kat@h/ 
'Kartik': but final /-h/ in a non-initial tonic syllable implies only 
the first realization, thus /ka'ri:h/ ‘caper’. 

Loss of final /-h/ is discussed in 1.12.6. 


1.12.3 /sh/and /ah/ 

The centralization of peripheral vowels before /h/ is particularly 
marked for /ah/, The phonemic distinction between /ah/ and /ah/ has 
been lost in the modern language, probably quite recently, for it would 
appear to be maintained in the 19thc. poetry and is still preserved in 
the conservative SiS (9.2.5). An important consequence of the loss of 
this distinction is the falling together of such formerly contrastive 
pairs as /rahan/ 'to be sown' vs. /(raban|/ 'to sow' (4.4.1). 

Native orthography is very uncertain in the writing of jah ah/: 
here either /ah/ or /ah/ is transcribed, according to position: 


a) in post-tonic position only /sh/, realized as /eh/, can occur 
(1. 12.2), thus A‘ArAh/ 'manner'’, /yarih/ 'eleven', 


b) in monosyllables /ah/ and / ah/ are phonetically in free vari- 
ation, by extension of the rules governing final /-h/, thus /bah ~bah/ 
‘arm', But only /pih/ is transcribed, since inflexion will bring such 
monosyllables under the next heading. 


c) an initial tonic syllable always has /ah/, thus /eahan/ 'to live' 
/enhan/ 'to want' vs. U /rehna cahna/. /h/ does not act as a barrier 
for the backward extension of nasalization (1. 5), thus /bahi/ ‘arms’ 
represents phonetic /p(h )ani/, 


d) a non-initial tonic syllable always has /ah/, in conformity 
with the standard lengthening of all peripheral vowels before /-h/ in 
this position (1.12. 2),thus /1thahi/'right here’, /ea'nah/ 'Chenab’, vs. 
/yarkh/ ‘eleven’. 


These rules represent a formalization of the phonetic facts 
analogous to those established for the writing of geminates, and in 
conformity with the rules for indicating the accent (1.10.1): in such 
learned loans as /mvahid/ 'monotheist' vs. U /mvvahhid/ the vowel- 
lengthening compensates for the simplification of the geminate, 
since /hh/ does not occur (1.9.4). 

The rules given must be supplemented in one instance: 


e) the change *[ahi] > /eht/ is regular: thus /rehm/ 'may they 
live' vs. /rahan/ 'to live’, /szehtb/ 'sir' vs. U /sahtb ~ sahob/, Aehir/ 
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'Tahir' vs, U/tahir/, This sequence, which marks the only regular 
occurrence of /z/ in S,is also extended in educated speech in imita- 
tion of U to other contexts, thus /Sahar ~ Seehir/ 'city', cf. U/Sehr/. 
A concealed example of the same vowel-harmony is found in the for- 
mation of some catenative participles (4.9.1.b), such as *[rah1] > 
/reh/. 

Vowel-harmony of a similar type is optional in the sequence 
/ahi/thus /bahi ~ behi/ 'arms': but /ahi/, by definition non-initial, 
is unaffected, thus S /onahrth/‘fifty-nine'. 

Earlier accounts of the language note another instance of vowel 
harmony, namely /ahv > ohv/: this does not form part of standard 
CS which has, e.g., /rahak/ 'cultivator' vs. sub-standard N /(rahvk ~ 
rohvk)/. Some rounding of /a/ is discernible in some speakers’ pro- 
nunciation of such words as /baho/ 'sit', /baht/ 'very', but this is 
not sufficient to warrant transcription as /o/. 


1.12.4 Pre-consonantal /h/ 


Syllable-final /h/ preceding a voiceless consonant is maintained, 
the preceding vowel being realized as short and the voicing of /h/ 
reduced, as in /rahsi/ ‘he will live', A similar realization is also 
possible before a voiced consonant, except that there is no reduction 
in the voicing of /h/, When the preceding vowel is nasalized there is 
the usual homorganic nasal glide after the breathed vowel: thus 
/rXhda/ 'living' (representing phonetic /rAhnda/). 

Medial clusters of /h/ + voiced consonant are however fre- 
quently resolved by metathesis into the corresponding voiced as- 
pirate, /ah/ becoming /a/, thus /ahal/ ‘manure! > /alhi/ 'scavenger'. 
This metathesis, usually a preferred alternative to the retention 
of a cluster with pre-consonantal /h/, is very common in inflected 
forms: 


/Sahar ~ Sehir/ ‘city’ > /Sarha ~ Sahra/ 'cities' 
/rahan/ "to live! /radha ~ rihda/ ‘living’ 
/dohan/ ‘to milk' /d6dha ~ ddhda/ 'milking' 


The same change is extended to pre-consonantal /kh/ in two in- 
stances: 


/alkhan/ 'to say’ > C /akhda ~ ahda ~ adha/ 'Saying' 
/dekhan/ ‘to see! /dekhda ~ dehda ~ dedha/ ‘seeing’ 


Metathesis is standard where there is no root-form as for these 
nominal forms or participles, except where there is a clear U 
parallel, thus /nohra/ 'chessman': U /pzhla/ also accounts for the 
preference in the set of alternatives /pehla ~ pelha ~ (pahla ~ 
palha)/ 'first', 
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1.12.5 Other transfers of /h/ 


/h/ in other positions than pre-consonantal is also liable to 
metathesis, leading to a voiced aspirate: 


a) initial /h/ 

There are a few examples of dialect preference: 
/S huné ~ vnhé ~ C wnha/ 'them’ 

/C hunala ~ S vnhala/ ‘summer’ 

b) intervocalic /h/ 


There are occasional examples of regressive transfer of inter- 
vocalic /h/: 
/sabahi ~ sabhai/ 'to-morrow' 


Where there is no voiced consonant to which /h/ can be attached, 
intervocalic /h/ may be transferred to final position, especially in 
the sequence /aho > aoh/: thus /baho ~ baoh/ 'sit', or regular 
/padhean/ 'to arrive’ vs. U/pahdena ~ pdhena/. 


ce) final /h/ 


Regressive transfer of final /h/to a preceding voiced consonant 
is quite common: as in the metathesis of pre-consonantal /h/, /ah/ 


becomes /a/: 


/tari’h ~ tarha/ 'way' 
/yaxkh ~ yarha/ "eleven' 
/pandrah ~ pandhra/ ‘fifteen’ 


The transfer back to /d/ in the last instance, yielding the well- 
established medial cluster /-ndhr—/ (1.9.2), is to be noted. 


1.12.6 Loss of aspiration 
Loss of aspiration is frequent in the vicinity of other aspirates. 
a) intervocalic /h/ 
Intervocalic /h/ may occur only once in a word, thus: 
[rah- +-ahe]> /rahae/ ‘please remain!’ 


Intervocalic /h/ between peripheral vowels following an earlier 
aspirate may also be lost: 


/sthahi ~ rthai/ ‘right here’ 
/vathuha ~ vathua/ 'scorpion' 
b) pre-consonantal /h/ 
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Pre-consonantal /h/ is regularly dropped following an earlier 
aspirate: 
/dbahan/ 'to fall! vs. /dhasi/ ‘he will fall’ 


c) final /b/ 


Final /h/ is now regularly dropped in monosyllables with an 
initial aspirate: earlier forms with /h/ are to be found in older texts, 
but are now obsolete, except as particularly careful or emphatic 


alternatives: 


/{bhah] > bha/ ‘fire! 
/{chah] > cha/ "buttermilk" 
/{khuh] > khu/ ‘well’ 


d) voiced aspirates 

Voiced aspirates regularly lose their aspiration after a preced- 
ing aspirate, although earlier forms with aspiration are again to be 
found in older texts; 

/{ghidha] > ghida/ —'took' 

/{hanjht] > hanji/ ‘tears’ 

/{khadha] >khada/ ‘ate’ 

/[khangh] > khahg/ ‘cough’ 

/{[thadha] > thada/ ‘cold! 

Thus the regular ordinal suffix /-vha/, as in /satarvha/ 'seventieth', 
becomes /-va/ after an aspirate, as in /sathva/ 'sixtieth': after /h/ 
metathesis is possible, as in /vihva ~ vivha/ 'twentieth'. 

The reverse process, in which the first aspirate loses its aspi- 
ration (Grassmann's law), is not generally active, although isolated 
examples may be cited: thus /kalh/ 'yesterday' > /kalatthti/ ‘day 
before yesterday’. 

e) spontaneous loss of aspiration 


In some words older aspirates have lost their aspiration, al- 
though there is no other aspirate in the word: 


/{carhan]>caran/ ‘to mount’ 
/{kolht] > kolt/ 'from' 
/{thu} > to/ ‘from’ 
/{samhda] > samda/ ‘sleeping’ 


Such loss of aspiration is to be compared with the reverse 
process of spontaneous aspiration (1.12. 1; 1.13. 2.f) as a further 
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indication of the instability in the realization of aspiration which 
characterizes the language. 


1,13 PHONOLOGICAL ADJUSTMENTS IN LOANS 


Loans are here defined as those loans from other languages of 
whose origin at least more educated speakers will be aware. Arabic 
and Persian words are treated as loans from Urdu, although in many 
cases the original borrowing may have been direct from Persian: for 
it is the model of U pronunciation against which adjustments are 
judged, some being accepted as standard, others stigmatized as sub- 
standard by educated speakers. 


1.13.1 Adjustments of vowels 
These are mostly regarded as standard. 
a) pre-tonic vowels 


Pre-tonic peripheral vowels are regularly weakened to cen- 
tralized vowels: 


fa>a/ U /asman/ > /asman/ 'sky! 
fe>yV/ /etrraz/ /ttraz/ ‘objection’ 
Je > /selab/ /silab/ 'flood' 


Pre-tonic centralized vowels are normally preserved, thus 
/mizaj/ ‘constitution’ as U, vs. P /mazaj/: but pre-tonic /v/ may be 
lost before a following rounded vowel, yielding an initial cluster 
(1.9.1): 


U /dvrvst/ > /darvst/ ‘correct’ 
/svkun/ /skun/ ‘peace’ 
b) reduction of vowel sequences 


A few sequences are regularly reduced. Some of these are very 
common: 


fae > a/ U /taajjub/ > /tajvb/ ‘wonder’ 
/al > we/ ftarda/ /fxda/ tuse’ 

/aya > x/ /Sayad/ [Sxt/ ‘perhaps’ 
/aya > ai/ /rivayat/ /rivatt/ ‘tradition’ 
Jaya > 1a/ /xeyal/ /xtal/ ‘thought! 


U/y/ is a semi-yowel, which does not occur in Siraiki, except initi- 
ally. U/at/is sometimes preserved in careful speech, probably in- 
fluenced by the written ‘ain, in such words as /Sair ~ Szr/ 'poet', 
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The reduction /ays > at/ is standard, except in monosyllables. 
Sequences involving /V/ are usually preserved, thus /saval/ 
‘question’ as U, vs. P /sval/: but /sva/ may be reduced to /ao/, thus 

/gavarmint =] gaormint/ ‘government’, 


ec) nasalization 


Nasalization of vowels, especially before sibilants, is quite com- 
mon, but educated speech here frequently follows U: 


ja>h/ U /haves/ > /havis/ ‘lust! 
fray, jravi8/ /eavis/ ‘manner’ 
Jen > &/ /28/ /®8/ ‘luxury’ 
ja > sd/ /hosla/ /hadsla/ ‘courage’ 
/80q/ /Sadk/ ‘desire’ 


1,13,2 Adjustments of consonants 


These are more varied in type, but many are characteristic of 
sub-standard speech only. 


a) plosive > implosive 


This is quite common, but not a regular change. Plosives are 


always preserved in clusters, but there are no other formal restric- 
tions: 


/g > / U fila/ > /gila/ ‘complaint’ 
/pagal/ /pagal/ ‘mad! 
Ai>i/ /x9jl/ /xajnl/ ‘disgraced’ 
/a>a/ E> /daktar/ /éagdar)/ —'doctor' 
E > /ferad/ /éarad)/ tonsense’ 
/» > b/ /bas/ /pas/ ‘enough’ 
E> /rabar/ /eabar/ trubber" 
/\eb/ /\b/ "lip" 


The change /d > d/ is definitely sub-standard. In Jhangi implosives 
are very freely employed in loans where CS retains the plosive, 
thus Jhangi /garvl/ 'girl', /garum/ 'warm', /bshadvr/ 'brave', vs. 
CS /garal garam bahadvr/: /d/ is also changed to a dental implo- 
Sive in Jhangi, thus /dost/ ‘friend’ vs. CS / dost/ (1.8.c). 


b) plosive > fricative 
This change is very common in sub-standard and colloquial 
Speech, but careful educated speech usually preserves the plosive, 
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while simplifying final clusters (1.9.3.h): 


/q4 > x/ U Wvaqt/ > /vaxt/ "time 

/k > x/ /Svkr/ /Soxvr/ ‘thanks’ 
/rovlk/ /(mavlax)/ ‘country’ 

/e> &/ /evzara/ /evzara/ ‘livelihood’ 
/sadager/ /svdagar/ _—‘'trader' 

A>2z /joma/ /(zoma)/ 'Friday' 
/fajr/ Jfazir)/ 'dawn' 
/ovrj/ /ovrvz)/ 'tower' 

/b>v/ /Sorba/ /Sorva/ ‘gravy’ 


Bracketed forms are definitely rustic. 


The reverse change of fricative to plosive is much less common, 
except: 


Nv > »d/ U /evab/ > jabab)/ tanswer' 

c) dental > retroflex 

/n > n/ U fronag/ > /raonak/ 'splendour’ 
/sabon/ /sabun/ "soap! 

fr >r/ /ordu/ Avrdu)/ 'Urdu' 


The change /n > n/ includes many standard forms, and is further ex- 
tended in sub-standard speech: /r/ regularly becomes /r/ in medial 
clusters in rustic speech only. 
d) dental > palatal 
Only sibilants are affected, and the change is definitely rustic: 
/s>s/ U Amasum/ > Amasum)/ 'innocent' 
E> /tfast/ AEaSt)/ ‘first! 
e) devoicing 
This appears to be restricted to a single pattern: 
fa>t/ U /jaldi/ > fialti/ 'quickly' 
/Sayed/ /Sxt/ 'perhaps' 
{) aspiration 
The addition of initial /h-/ is quite common (1.12.1). Spon- 
taneous final aspiration also occurs: 
/a > ah/ U /parva/ > /parvah/ ‘care’ 
/fana/ /fanah/ ‘destruction’ 
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/sh/ is sometimes added to a final consonant, but forms without 
/sh/ are also in common use: 
U fomr/ > Amrih/ ‘life! 
/akser/ /sksarah/ ‘often’ 
Aspiration of medial or final sonants is common only in sub- 
standard speech: 


/n > nh/ U fmana/ > /manha/ ‘forbidden’ 
Jv > rh/ E> /lari/ Alarhi)/ ‘lorry’ 
/\ > 1b/ /sal/ Asalh)/ "year" 


g) dissimilation 


Apart from the dissimilation of aspirates (1, 12. 6), this is con- 
fined to a few sub-standard examples: 


U /k0s18/ > Akosat)/ —_‘effort' 


h) simplification of clusters 


Most initial clusters, and many final clusters are regularly 
simplified by the insertion of an epenthetic vowel, usually /s/ 
(1.9.1, 3.h). In a few other instances the first member is omitted in 
initial clusters, the last in final clusters: 


/st- > t-/ E > U /tsteson/ > /tesan/ ‘station! 

/-8t > -8/ /bardast/ /batda8/  ‘supporting" 

Medial clusters are seldom simplified, except in one instance: 

/-za- >-2z-/ U/mezduri/ > /mazuri/ ‘wages’ 
/nezdiki/ /oaziki/ ‘neighbourhood! 


But /mazdur/ 'workman' and /nazdik/ 'near' are standard: the change 
/a > z/ in /xidmat ~ (x1zmat)/ 'service' may help explain the sim- 
plification of /-zd-/. 


The regular loss of /h/ in a pre-tonic syllable before a sibilant 
is perhaps a special case of the weakening of pre-tonic syllables 
(1,13, 1.4): 


/-hs- >-s-/ U /ehsan/ > fsan/ ‘obligation’ 
/mehsul/ /masul/ ‘revenue’ 
i) metathesis 


The metathesis of pre-consonantal /h/ is common at all levels, 
although it is restrained in careful educated speech by the influence 
of U (1. 12. 4): 


U /ohda/ > /hoda/ ‘office’ 
/mohlet/ /molhat/ respite’ 
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Common also at all levels are minor displacements of consonants: 
U /qvdreten/ > /kudartan/ ‘naturally’ 


More extensive displacements are however definitely characteristic 
of substandard speech. None of the following examples would be 
considered standard: 


U fmatlab/ > Amatbal)/ ‘purpose’ 
E> /sigrat/ Asirgit)/ 'cigarette' 
/bandug/ Adambux)/ ‘rifle! 


1,14 SCRIPT 


The only native script peculiar to the region is the local variant 
of the north-west Indian alphabet known locally as /kartkki/ from its 
use by Hindu shopkeepers for business purposes. Since the emigra- 
tion of the Hindu population to India in 1947, this script has ceased to 
be used in the Siraiki-speaking area. It was used for the so-called 
"Multani' translation of the New Testament published at Serampore 
in 1819, but has had no other significance as a vehicle for literature: 
an example of the script is given in LSI: 1919, 

Most Siraiki-speakers being Muslim, it is the Arabic script 
which is normally used for writing the language, hitherto usually in 
the nasta ‘liq form standard for U. Orthography is far from stan- 
dardized: sometimes U norms are followed where possible, while 
other writers prefer to show maximum distinction from these. 
Although the U script is often still used without modification, special 
diacritics are now usually added to distinguish letters peculiar to 
Siraiki: but attempts to establish a universally accepted system have 
so far proved unsuccessful. SiS is written in the Sindhi alphabet, 
in which all these letters can be written unambiguously. 

The table opposite shows the standard U and Si letters and the 
principal local modifications of U, of which the set on the right is the 
been established. 

Writing /i/ and /i/ as the digraphs [nj] and [ng] avoids the need 
for two extra letters on the pattern of Si, since sequences of nasal + 
implosive do not occur. Writing /n/ as [nr] indicates its phonetic 
status as /T/ but leads to some rather awkward orthographic se- 
quences, 
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Sindhi 


Local modifications of U 


Urdu 


}- dea T WY) 5 


)- Sega} xo he =» 
1 ee oe 
i). a 


} SSNS fae 


/b/ 
L/ 


3 


/e/ 
[/ 


> 
a 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE NOUN 


2.1 WORD CLASSES 


A number of quite distinct word classes are considered under 
the general heading of the Noun, since they are liable to similar 
patterns of inflexion, In order of discussion these are: 


a) the noun proper (2. 2-4) 


b) the adjective, morphologically closely related to the noun; 
and its restricted sub-class, the numeral (2. 5-6) 


c) the postposition, which is used with both nouns and pronouns 
(2.7) 
d) the pronoun,a restricted class of morphologically distinctive 


words, but considered here with the wider category of the pro- 
nominal adjective (2. 8-12). 


2.2 GENDER 


Nouns are divided into two classes, masculine (m.) and 
feminine (f.),each entailing different patterns of inflexion. 

The gender of nouns denoting animates is semantically 
governed, i.e., names of males are m., of females f. Formal criteria 
are less absolute, and always subject to this semantic rule. Formal 
rules of sufficiently general application to be noted are: 


a) most nouns in unaccented /-a/ are m., most in unaccented 
/-i/ are {.: thus /kapra/ m. 'cloth', Mdori/ f. "lace! (but, by the 
semantic rule, /nai/ m. 'barber'). Such pairs frequently correspond 
semantically to male and female pairs: 


/dada/ mm. ‘father's father’ /dadi/ f. ‘father's mother’ 
/ghora/ m. ‘horse’ /ghori/ f. ‘mare’ 


In the case of inanimates such pairing generally denotes a difference 
of size: 


/buta/-/ m. ‘large plant' /buti/ f. ‘small plant’ 
/capa/ m. ‘large oar /capi/ f. ‘small oar' 
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b) most m. animates in unaccented /-i/ have f. /-1n/: 

/dhobi/ m. ‘washerman! /dhobm/ f. 'washerwoman' 

/dthati/ m. ‘countryman’ /dthatin/f. 'countrywoman' 
There are, however, several exceptions to this rule, thus /moci/ m. 
‘cobbler' > /mucrani/ f.: /nai/ m. 'barber' > /nivani/ f. 

¢) nouns with post-tonic /-v-/ and nouns with post-tonie CS 
/-a-/ ~N /-0-/ are m.: nouns with post-tonic /-1-/ are f.: thus 
/Sckvr/ m.'thanks', /CS jahgal ~N jangul/ m. ‘jungle’, but /pmsrl/ 
f."pencil’, Such pairs frequently correspond to male and female 
pairs: 


/iwkor/ om, ‘cock! Juckir/ f, ‘hen! 
/C chohar ~ N chohar /CN chohir ~ 
Schuhur/ m._ 'boy' S/chuhir/ f. ‘girl’ 


This pattern, shared only with some Northern Lahnda dialects, 
is to be explained historically as the result of regressive vowel- 
harmony, i.e., *[choharv > chohvrv] >N /chohvr/. Put post-tonic 
/-v-/ is regular only in N and Jhangi: it is also found in at least 
some varieties of sub-standard C and of Hindu speech. In S and 
standard C post-tonie /-v-/ is preserved only after tonic /-v- 

-u-/ perhaps by progressive vowel-harmony: some f. nouns with 
tonic /-1-/ and post-tonic /-a-/ are similarly liable to assimi- 
lation with those having post-tonic /-1-/, thus /pinsal ~ pinstl/ 
pencil. 


d) Apart from the last category, the gender system is very 
Similar to that of U P, and nouns are generally assigned genders 
identical with those of the corresponding nouns in these languages. 
Where U differs from P, the correspondence is usually with P, thus 
/nak/ m. ‘nose’ as P /nek/m., vs. U /nak/ f.: in a few cases of un- 
certain gender the popular preference is for agreement with P, 
while U provides an educated alternative, thus /ruh/ 'soul’ and 
/tah/ 'way' are both m, ~f., but P /raé ra/ m. and U /ruh rah/ f. 

Examples of disagreement with both languages are uncommon. 
/cmta/ ‘worry! and /c1xa/ 'pyre' are both m., assimilated to the 
dominant class of m. nouns in unaccented /-a/, but are both f. in U 
and P, /dil/ 'heart' is m., following U P, but f. in the sense of 
‘affection, feeling’, cf. Si /dili/ f. 


2.3 INFLEXION 
Nouns are inflected for number and case according to various 


declensional patterns, There are two numbers, singular (sg.) and 
plural (pl.): and there are five cases, direct (d., dir.), oblique 
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(o., obl.), locative (loc.), ablative (abl.) and vocative (voc.). 

Cases other than dir.and obl. are in restricted use. Use of the 
voc. is virtually restricted to animates, of the loc. to a quite small 
class of inanimate nouns denoting place or time: loc. sg. is not very 
common, and abl, pl.does not occur. Functions of the cases are 


explained in 6. 1-4, 8, 2-3. 


2.3.1 Morphophonemic adjustments 


Inflexion of nouns is mostly characterized by the addition of 
vocalic case-morphemes. There is an important distinction of 
dialect in obl. pl. of declensions I-IV,C /-4/ vs.S /-é/. 

The addition of case-morphemes involves certain regular 


morphophonemic adjustments: 
a) post-tonic /-a-/ is dropped before all consonants: 
/aorat/ > /aorta/ 

But post-tonic /-1- -v-/ are dropped only before nr r 1/: 


/dhobm/ > /dhobni/ vs. /malik/ > /malika/ 


/kwkur/ > /kvkré/ 
b) accented /-a/ always has /-v-/ before /-4 -@/, usually 


before /—0/: 
/bhitra/ > /C bhirava ~ S bhiravé/ 
> /bhiravo ~ bhirao/ 
c) unaccented /-i -e/ become /-1- -y-/: 


fadmi/ > /admia/ 


Avarhé/ => /varhyé/ 
Diphthongs ending in /-i/ are liable to phonetic realization either as 
/-1-/ or as /-i-/: the transcription has 

/mai/ > /mai/ vs. /lsi/ > /iria/ 
d) unaccented /-1a/ becomes /-z2 -14 -1@/ before /-e -4 -@/: 
fropia/ = > /rupee/ 

> /C rup1a ~S rupié/ 

e) metathesis of /h/ in the vicinity of voiced consonants is 


common (1.12. 4): 
/chohir/ > /chorhi/ 
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2.4 DECLENSIONS 


Nouns are assigned, usually on formal criteria, to the different 
declensions: some nouns, especially those of variable gender (2. 3), 
are inflected according to more than one declension. There are six 
declensions, m. nouns being assigned to I-III, f. nouns to IV-VI: 
declensions III and VI are restricted in membership. 

2.4.1 Masculine declensions 

Formal criteria for assigning m. nouns to declensions I-III are: 

Im, nouns in unaccented /-a ~ (-& ~ -6)/ 

ii all other m, nouns in S and standard C 

If m. nouns with post-tonic /-v-/ in N and sub-standard C 


a) declension I 


‘dog' ‘day’ 'rupee' 'scorpion' 'boar' 
sg. dir. /-a (-4-0)/ kta dthara = rupia’_—s vathuh& mirhd 
obl. /-e (-@)/ kote dthare rupze vathuhé mirhé 
loc. /-e (-6)/ dihare 
abl. /-yt/ kutyt — drharyti 
voc. /-ya (-ya)/ — kutya 
pl. dir. /-e (-€)/ kote drhare rupee vathuhé mirhé 
obl. /C-ya kotyA  diharya = rupri = vathuhy& = mirhy& 
~S-ye/ ~kutyé ~diharyé ~rupré ~vathuhyé ~murhyé 
loc. /-yé/ diharyé 
voc. /-yo/ kutyo 


Loc. sg. (= 0.Sg.= d. pl.) and loc. pl. (=S o. pl.) are both rare. 
Voe.sg.is sometimes /-a/ (= d.sg.), especially for proper names 


in /-a/. 
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b) declension I 


sg. dir. 
obl. 
loc. 
abl. /-t/ 
voc. /-a/ 
pl. dir. 


~S-8/ 
loc. /-6/ 
voc. /-0/ 


"house! 


ghar 
ghar 
ghar 
ghart 


ghar 
ghara 


~gharé 


gharé 


"hand' 
hath 
hath 


hathiv 


hath 
hatha 


~hathé 
hathé 


"brother' 
bhi'ra 
bhi'ra 


bhirava 
bhi'ra 
bhirava 
~bhiravé 


bhiravo 


"father' 'year' 


piu 
piu 


prua 
piu 
piua 
~piué 


piuo 


varhé 
varhé 


varhé 
varhya 
~varhyé 


Loc. sg. (= d., 0. sg.= d. pl.) is rare, but there are several common 
instances of loc. pl. (= S o. pl.). 


c) declension I 


sg. dir. /-v-/ 
obl. /-a-/ 
loc. /-1-/ 
abl. /-t/ 
voc. /-a/ 

pl. dir. /-a-/ 
obl. /-2/ 
loc. /-6/ 
voc. /-0/ 


*cock" 
kukor 
kukar 


kukra 


kukro 


t boy" 
chohvr 
chohar 


chorht 
chorha 
chohar 
chorha 


chorho 


"forest’ 
janhgul 
jahgal 


jahglt 
jshgal 


jahgla 
jahglé 


inside’ 
andor 
andar 
andir 
andrt 


The final consonant of nouns assigned to this declension in N 
and sub-standard C is normally /r r I/. The distinctive loc. sg.is 


preserved in several specialized forms used as postpositions 


(22 7=led): 


All these nouns would be assimilated to declension II in S and 
standard C, i.e., all nouns have d.sg. /-a-/, except those with tonic 
/-v- (-u-)/, which have d. sg. (= 0. sg., d. pl.) /-v-/. 
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2.4.2 Assignment of feminine nouns 
Formal criteria for assigning f. nouns to declension IV -VI are: 


Iv f. nouns in /-i/ 

Vf. nouns in /-h -al -alh/, in accented /-a/, and with post- 
tonic /-1-/ 

VI only /hanj ~ hanjh/ 'tear' and /tand/ ‘fibre’ 


But some nouns defined as belonging to V, especially those in 
accented /-a/, may also follow IV. 

IV is the most widely used f. declension, especially in C,and 
accounts for most f, nouns other than those specified above. The 
following classes are however assigned regularly to V: 


a) names of females, especially female relatives: 


/sen/ 'mistress' /izen/ 'witch' 
/bhen/ ‘sister’ /sen/ ‘child's 
mother-in-law' 
/kar/ 'pride' /sas/ 'mother-in-law' 
/sotr/ ‘father's brother's /phupher/ ‘father's sister's 
daughter’ daughter’ 


/maser ~ ‘mother's brother's /mvuler~ ‘mother's sister's 
masat/ daughter' mvlver/ daughter’ 


Names of cousins and /sen/ are inflected as II when referring to 
males. /ninan/ "husband's sister' is regularly assigned to IV, while 
three common words vary dialectally: 


as lV as V 
/ma/ C /mava/ S /mzri ~ merhi/ 'mother' 
/Ahi/ C /ahia/ S /ahiri/ ‘daughter! 
/noh/ C /noha/ CS forhi/ ‘daughter-in-law’ 


The V plurals are all formed irregularly. 
b) other nouns: 


Regularly assigned to V in both C and S are: 


/ter/ "pony' /hil/ "kite! 
/masijh/ _—"buffalo' /avejh/ "bed cord! 
/akh/ teye! /rat/ "night" 
Arat/ ‘way! /rarh/ ‘crop! 
/var/ ‘corn heap! /Sx/ "thing? 
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Some other common nouns usually follow IV in C, but V in S, 
including: 

/kanak/ "wheat" /fasal/ "harvest' 

/condh/ ‘corner! 


In older texts further variation between IV and V is common, 
either reflecting genuine forms now obsolete, or to help in meeting 


the exigencies of rhyme. 


2.4.3 Feminine declensions 


a) declension IV 


"bitch’ ‘daughter’ 'mother' ‘woman' ‘mosque’ 
sg. dir.= obl. koti dhi ma Aorat masit 
loc. /-e/ [masite] 
abl. /-t/ kutit dhit mat aortt masitt 
voc, /-a/ kota dhia Aorta 
pl. dir. /-a/ kot = C_ dhia C mava aorta masita 
obl, /C-a kota dhia maya aorta masita 
~S-@/  ~kutié ~aorté ~masité 
loc, /-3/ masiti 
voc. /-0/ kvtio dhio mao Aorto 


There is no difference between dir. and obl. in f. nouns except in 
S$ o.pl.of IV. There are distinctive forms for both loc. sg. and loc. pl., 
although neither are common. Voc. pl. is sometimes formed by the 
addition of /-o/ to the dir. pl., thus /Ahia-o/. 


b) declension V 


"night" ‘girl! ‘daughter’ 'thing' 'she-ass' 
sg. dir. = obl. rat chohir dhi See gadeh 
loc. /-i/ rati 
abl. /-0/ chohirt dhit 
voc. /-a/ chohira dhia 
ply dy ="0l/-3/"“ratt chorhi S$ dhiri Bal gadhi 
loc. /-i/ rati 
voc. /-i-o/ chorhi-o dhiri-o 


The loc. sg. is virtually obsolete. /chohir/ preserves post-tonic 
/-1-/ in the sg.to contrast with /chohar/ m. "boy’. 
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e) declension VI 
‘tear’ ‘fibre’ 
sg. dir. = obl. hanj tand 
pl. d. = 0. /-t/ hanja — tandti 


This virtually exhausts the class of declension VI nouns. While 
such nouns as /pilt ~ pilhii/ f. ‘fruit of the jal-tree’ could be re- 
garded as belonging to declension VI, they are in fact invariables, 
with no corresponding sg. /hafiji ~ hanjhi/ is also sometimes used 
as a sg. m. noun (as in P), and is then assigned to declension II. 


2.5 ADJECTIVES 


As in other related languages, the distinction between nouns 
and adjectives is as much syntactic as formal. Adjectives are to be 
regarded as a specialized sub-class of nouns: most adjectives may 
also be used as nouns, in which case they will follow the appropriate 
nominal declension. 

Adjectival declensions are of three types: the first inflects for 
gender and number, the second only for gender in the standard 
language, while the third is uninflected. 


2.5.1 Black adjectives 


To this declension are assigned all adjectives in unaccented 
/-a/, The m. resembles closely declension I, while the f. follows 
declension IV. The class is named after its typical member /kala/ 
"black': 


mas. fem. 

sg. dir. kala kali 

obl. kale kali 

pl. dir. kale kaha 
obl. kale C kala 


~C kalya~ S kalyé ~S kalié 


The mas. o. pl. usually = 0. sg. = d. pl. The obl. is used in concord 
with nouns in all cases other than dir. 
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Adjectives in unaccented /-A/ have inflected m. /-@/ and f. sg. 
/-i/. There are further adjustments in the declension of adjectives 
in accented /-ea -eha/, which follow the paradigms given for 
/matrea/ 'step-' and /ehs,/ ‘of what sort?': 


mas, fem. mas. fem. 
sg. dir. matrea miatrai keha kahi 
pl. dir. matree mAtrea ~ matria kahé kehra 


~N matraia 


Further reductions occur in the declension of /oea/ ‘other’ (2.10.a) 
and of monosyllabic past participles in /-ea/ (4.12). 


2.5.2 'Unfast’ adjectives 


A very small class of adjectives, apparently distinctive of the 
language, is inflected only for gender. It consists of adjectives with 
post-tonic /-a-/, and has been named after its typical member 
/phitokar/ ‘unfast, liable to run’: 


/phitokar/ m, /phitokir/  f. 
In N and other varieties which have declension III, the m. inflects: 
sg. dir.  /phitokur/ sg.o. = pl.d. /phitokar/ 


As with nouns liable to be assigned to declension III, the final 
consonant is normally /r r 1/. 

Adjectives in /-i/ also inflect for gender when used with an 
animate noun, thus /athati chohar/ 'country boy' vs. Athatin chohir/ 
‘country girl': but these too are infrequent. 


2.5.3 Red adjectives 


All other adjectives belong to this class, which is uninflected 
and is named after its typical member /lal/ 'red'. 

Adjectives in final accented /-a/ belong to this class, whether 
the accent is primary or secondary, thus /sA'fa/ 'clear', /"mubta'la/ 
tembroiled'. A few Persian loans in unaccented /-a/, such as /dana/ 
'wise', may also remain uninflected as regularly in U: but many such 
adjectives regularly inflect throughout according to the black 
declension, thus /ravana ~ ravanna/ "moving", /ziada/ ‘more’, 
/ainda/ ‘alive’. 
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2.5.4 Comparative adjectives 


Comparison is normally expressed by phrases involving post- 
positions (6.3.c), There is no true synthetic comparative form of 
adjectives: but the fairly common accented suffix /-era/, added 
only to black adjectives, whose root-vowel is then weakened, gives 
the sense of 'quite, rather’, sometimes with a vague comparative 
sense: 


/chota/ 'small" /chuiera/ ‘rather small’ 


/cokha/ ‘much, well! /evkhera/ ‘a bit more, a bit better’ 


2.6 NUMERALS 


Numerals constitute a sub-class of the adjective, formally as 
well as semantically differentiated. The various vertical classes 
of numeral—cardinals, ordinals and multiplicatives—are restricted 
horizontally, since the lower numerals are more fully represented 
than the higher. 


2.6.1 Cardinals 


Most of the lower cardinals distinguish dir, and obl.: 


dir. obl. 

1 hik hrik 

2 Cdu~ S$ du Cdu~S du 

3 tre tri 

4 car (Ne) 

5 paiij C panja ~ S pane 
6 chi C chiha ~ S chihé 
7 sat C sata ~ S saté 

8 Ath C athd ~ $ athe 

9 nad 
10 dah C daha ~ S dahe 


The obl, of /nad/ is not in use, avoiding confusion with /nava/ ‘new’, 
The lower cardinals (2-10) also have emphatic forms: 


dir. bl, 
"both' duhé ~ du'hé ~ duhaé duha ~ du'ha 
‘all 3’ trie ~ trai ~ tri’he tri'ha 
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‘fall 4" care ~ carai~ ca'vh@  ca'vha ~ cavah 


'all5' panje ~ panjai ~ paii'jhé pan'jha ~ panjah 


'all6' chihe ~ chihai chi'ha 
‘all7' sate ~ satai satah 
tall 8' athe ~ athai Athah 
‘all 9' = na'vhé na'vha 
‘all 10' dathe da'ha 


There are many variants, and many forms are unusually accented to 
mark emphasis and distinction from the corresponding simple 
forms. S has /¢/ for C /a/ in the obl. forms. 


Obl. forms are not in general use for the cardinals above 10. 
Here again there are some individual variations, but forms in- 
dicated as C or S are typical of each. Major shibboleths between 
C and S are the set 59- 61-8, and 99: 


11 yarAth ~ yarha 31 rkattri 

12 barAh ~ barha 32 batri 

13 terih ~ terha 33 C tétri ~ S tetri 
14 caodah ~ caodha 34 CG cadtri ~S caotri 
15 pandrdh ~ pandhra 35 C petri ~ S petri 
16 solAh ~ solha 36 chatri 

17 satarAh ~ satarha 37 satattri 

18 atharAh ~ atharha 38 athattri 

19 unvi 39 untali 

20 vih 40 calhi 

21 tkvi 41 tktali 

22 bavi 42 batali 

23 trevi 43 trrtali 

24 Ccavi ~ Scovi 44 cuntali 

25 paiijvi 45 C petali ~ S pintali 
26 chavi 46 chitali 

27 satavi 47 satali 

28 athavi 48 athtali 

29 unattri 49 vunvanjha 

30 trih 50 paf'jah ~ pah'jha 
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51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


tkvanjha 

bayvanjha 

tirvanjha 

curanjha ~ curvanjha 
panvanjha 

chrvanjha 

satvanjha 

athvanjha 

C unzth ~ S unahith 
sath 

C tketh ~ S rkahith 

C beth ~S brahith 

C treth ~ S triahith 
C cveth ~ S curahith ~ cuhith 
C panjeth ~ S panjahrth 
C chizth ~ S chrahith 
C sateth ~ S satahith 
C athzeth ~ S athahith 
unhattar 

satar 

tkattar 

bahattar 

trhattar 

cuhattar 


pAnjhattar 


chrhattar 
satattar 
Athattar 

unasi 

ASI 

tkasi 

brasi 

tirasi ~ triasi 
curasi 

panjasi 

chiasi 

satasi 

athasi 

unanve 

C nave ~ S nive 
ikanye 

branve 

trianve ~ tiranve 
curanve 
pAnjanve 
chianve 
satanve 


Athanve 


2.6.1 


C niranve ~ S vadhanve 


Numbers above 99 are expressed by compounds with: 


100 SAO 
1, 000 hazar 

100, 000 lakh 
10,000, 000 karor 
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2.6.2 Ordinals and multiplicatives 


These all decline as black adjectives. The lower numerals have 
many special forms: 


ordinals multiplicatives 
"1st" pehla ~ peelha ~ (pahla ~ palha) 
‘2nd! dujha ‘double' dora 
'3rd' trijha '3 times'  tryora 
"4th! caotha '4times' cahora 
"5th! panjva ~ panjvha 'S times! panjora 
‘6th’ chevha ‘6 times' chiora 
"Tth' satva ~ satvha "7 times'  satora 
'8th' athva '8 times' athora 
‘9th’ nava 
"10th' dahva "10 times' dahora 


Higher multiplicatives must be formed on the pattern of 
/nao sam@/ '9 times'. Higher ordinals are formed by the addition of 
/-vha/ to the cardinal, or /-va/ after a preceding aspirate (1.12.6). 
Only the following ordinals, some of which show change of accent, 
need be noted: 


'lith' yarhva 

'19th’ un' vivha 

*20th’ vivha ~ vihva 

'40th' ca‘ livha 

'50th' pah'javha 

'80th' a'sivha 

'100th' savha ~ sa'vivha 
Only the ordinals of round numbers above '40th' are in common use: 
there is no ordinal corresponding to /nave/ '90'. 
2.6.3 Fractionals 

These are of two classes: 

a) absolute fractionals 


Y, cuthai 1% didh 
Y%  trihai 245 adhai ~ dhai 
adh 
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/adha/ "half is an adjective. With quantities only, two other 
fractionals are in use: /pa man/ ‘1, maund', /muna ser/ '5/, ser'. 
Lower fractions must be “sanreceed with the ordinal,as pani hisa/ 
‘one fifth’. 


b) modifying fractionals 


These are only employed before cardinals: 


+™%  sava 
+y, sadhe 
-%4 — paone 


/sava/, dh/ and /sdhai ~ dhai/ are used with the higher 
cardinals /sao hazar lakh karor/ in such phrases as /sava sao/ '125', 
/didh hazar/ '1500' or /adhai karor/ '25 million’, 


2.7 POSTPOSITIONS 
There are various types of postposition (ppn.). Postpositions 
also differ in the ways in which they are attached to the noun which 


they modify in a nominal phrase. 


2.7.1 Types of postposition 
a) adjectival postpositions 


This is a very restricted class. All except /j1ti/ decline as 
black adjectives: 


/aa/ ‘of, 's! /joga/ '-able' 

/sava/ ‘like! ala ~ ala/ (various meanings) 
/jhea/ '-like! /jeda/ ‘as big as' 

/ittla ~ 'as much as! /jiti/ ‘as many as! 

jitna/ 


b) true postpositions 


These are not used except as ppns.and are indeclinable. The 
commonest members of this very restricted class are: 


/a/ "to! /C do ~ ‘towards! 
S de ~ do/ 
/ksn ~ kol/ ‘in possession oft /te/ ‘on! 
/C kant ~ ‘from! "in" 
S kane/ (eh te 
/\af ‘during! /ti/ ‘from! 
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c) ppns, formed from nouns 


These are specialized uses of the obl. case of certain nouns, 
including: 


/pasa/ ‘direction’ > /pase/ ‘towards! 
/taraf/ ‘direction’ /taraf/ "towards! 
/kar/ ‘form! /kar/ ‘like’ 


d) ppn./adverbs 

These function as ppns. in nominal phrases, as adverbs with 
verbal phrases (3.4.d). This is a large class, and includes many 
items representing the specialized use of the obl. (or loc.) of certain 
nouns. Some common members are: 


/age/ "before! /piche/ ‘behind! 

Ate/ ‘above! /tale ~ "be low" 
heth/ 

/andix/ ‘inside’ /behir ~ ‘outside’ 
bahar/ 

/pehle ~ "before! /pad/ tafter' 

pelhe/ 


Some ppns.in /-e/ are sometimes used with the accented 
‘comparative’ suffix /-'ere/ (cf. 2.5.4), thus /agere/ 'a little before’. 


e) ablative ppns. 


Abl. forms in /-t/ are commonly derived from all types of 
ppn. other than adjectival ppns. Post-tonie centralized vowels are 
dropped before /-t/, and final /-e/ yields /-i/, not /-yi/ as might 
be expected from the abl. sg. of declension I. 


The addition of /-t/ normally gives an abl. sense: 


fie~vic/ ‘in! Act ~ victi/ ‘from in, among’ 
/pase/ ‘towards’ /past/ pee the direction 
° 
/tale/ "below! /tale/ ‘from below’ 
/andir/ tinside' /andrti/ ‘from inside’ 
A similar sense is sometimes conveyed by the use of /kant/ 'from': 
/la/ 'during" > /lakant/ ‘since’ 
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The abl. form is not, however, always confined to an abl. sense. 
It sometimes acts as an alternative to the simple form, while re- 
taining an abl. sense in other contexts: 


/kol ~ kolt/ 'beside' /xola/ ‘from beside, from! 
/age ~ agi/ before’ /aga/ ‘from before’ 

/beir ~ outside" /barht/ ‘from outside’ 
barhi/ 


In some cases the abl, form functions only as an alternative to 
the simple form, thus /pehle ~ pzehlt/ 'before', /[bajh ~ bajht]/ 
twithout': in others it has come to replace the simple form, as in 
/{vag] > vagt/ 'like'. Some ppns. in /-t/ have no corresponding 
simple form, e.g., /mutt/ ‘without’, /part/ 'for the sake of’. 


2.7.2 Constructions of postpositions 


Postpositions are so called because they normally follow the 
noun which they modify. Several different constructions are possible: 


a) ppns. always following a noun or pronoun in obl. 


These include the adjectival ppns. /da vala ~ ala/ and the true 
ppns. /ki do ~de~ do te ic la ta/ 


b) ppns. following an obl., noun + Ae/ or an obl. possessive 
pronoun 


This includes most other ppns., all of which may also follow 
construction a). But ppns. derived from fem. nouns will have /ai/ 
for fle/, thus /tarAh ~ di tarah/ 'like'; /kar/ is usually constructed 
with Wala/,as Wali kar ~ ali kar/ 'like'. 


ce) ppns. following an obl. noun, pronoun or possessive pronoun + 
7ti~ kant ~ kolu/ ‘from', or an abl. noun or pronoun 


These include /pehle/ 'before', /behir/ ‘outside’, /pare/ "beyond', 
/eott/ "without! and their semantic equivalents: all of these may 
also follow constructions a) or b). 


d) 'pre-postpositions' 

These may precede the word they modify which will then be 
obl. + /e/. There are very few ppns. in this class, the commonest: 
being /bager ~ bm ~ bma/ 'without' and /mare/ "because of". 


2.8 PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


; Pronouns form a closed class of high-frequency items, having 
distinctive patterns of inflexion. There are four personal pronouns 
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only, and a reflexive pronoun which may refer to any person: for 
the third person the demonstratives are normally used (2.9.1). 
Pronominal suffixes, used enclitically with verbs, are however 
found for all three persons: these are discussed in Chapter 5. 


2.8.1 Declension of personal pronouns 


The four personal pronouns express 1sg., 2sg., lpl. and 2pl. 
Their declension is distinguished by the formation of cases other 
than dir. and obl.: these are the possessive (pos.), directional (dnl.), 
and the dative-accusative (d-ac.). These cases are formed by the 
addition of postpositional endings to a modified stem: 


Isg. 2sg. pl. 2pl. 
dir, mz tt ASa tusa 
obl. mz ti ~ N tad AS& tosa 
pos. C mada ~ C teda ~ sada ~ tuhada ~ 

S meda S teda Asada [tvsada] 
dnl. C mado ~ C tedo ~ sado ~ tuhado ~ 

S medo S tedo Asado [twsado] 
d-ac. C mzekt ~ C tekt ~ sakt ~ tuhakt ~ 

S meka S tekt Asakit [tusakti] 


a) The variant stems are dialectal alternatives in 1sg.and 2sg., 
in free variation in 1pl., while 2pl. /tusa-/ is now obsolete. All 
stems are characterized by loss of nasalization. 

b) The ending of d-ac. is the ppn. /kt/ 'to', while pos. and dnl. 
endings are modifications of /da/ 'of' and C /do/ 'towards'. Obsolete 
forms of pos, found in older poetry are cited in 9.3.5. 


c) Other cases analogous with d-ac. are sometimes encountered, 
but analytic forms with separate ppn.are more frequent, thus 
/mekan ~ m% kan/ ‘with me', /mekani ~ m% kani/ 'fiom me’. 


d) Emphatic forms of the dir, and obl. involve contractions with 
the emphatic particle /i/ (1.11.2), thus dir. /mai tui asai tvsai/: 
the only distinctive obl.is 2sg. /tai/. 


e) A distinctive form of Ipl. is used in the area around 
Bahawalpur City: 

d, =o: apa 

pos. apa da ~ apna 


This is also found in Malvai P: it is not to be confused with the 
reflexive pronoun, 
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2.8.2 Reflexive pronoun 
This has a quite distinct pattern of inflexion: 


d,— 0; ap 

pos. apna ~ apna 
d-ac. apne ap kt 
loc. pl. apat Ic 


There is also an emphatic form of d./o., /ape/. 


2.9 SIMPLE CORRELATIVE PRONOUNS 


The set of six simple correlative pronouns comprises the 
proximate and remote demonstratives, the interrogative, relative, 
correlative and indefinite pronouns. These share a common pattern 
of declension, having one form for dir. (sg. and pl.), but distinctive 
forms for 0. sg. and o. pl.: true postpositional cases are less used 
than with the personal pronouns. 


2.9.1 Demonstrative pronouns 


The two demonstratives, especially the remote, are very 
commonly used as personal pronouns for 3sg.and 3pl. Their 
inflexion is parallel throughout: 


proximate remote 
sg. dir. e fo} 
obl. i~ hi~ ih i ~ hi ~ th 
pos. ida tda 
d-ac. ikt~iku ukt' ~ i ki 
pl.dir. e ° 
obl. C mha ~ C wha ~ 
S mhé ~ hiné S unhé ~ huné 


pos. C mmhakt ~ mha ki C wnhakt ~ unha ki 


a) 0. sg./hi hi/ are perhaps more characteristic of S than C 
and are slightly emphatic, but less so than jh th/. In educated 
colloquial speech U /is vs/ are commonly used as alternatives for 
the 0. sg., especially in a neuter sense: the distinction may also be 
made by the use of obl. + ppn. in contrast to obl. of pos, + ppn., thus 
As vaste ~ i yaste/ ‘for this (reason), so' vs. Ade vaste/ ‘for this 
(person), for him’. 
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b) pos. sg. forms are single words, but the corresponding pl. 
forms are analysed as two, thus /inha da/: d-ac.is either two words, 
or one (with loss of nasalization), in both sg. and pl. (1.11. 2). 


c) The distinction C /-3/ vs.S/-@/ in o. pl. is analogous with that 
in declensions I-IV. S also has o. pl. /jmhaé ~ hmaé vunhaé ~ hunaé/. 


d) S has another pair of demonstratives, /eba oba/. These have 
a strong deictic sense, as 'this one over here, that one over there’, 
but are also used as third-person pronouns. They decline as black 


adjectives. 


2.9.2 Interrogative, relative and correlative pronouns 


These three follow an identical paradigm. The correlative 
pronoun, though frequent in older poetry, is now obsolete: 


interrogative relative correlative 
sg. dir. kaon kia jo [so] 
obl. ke jee [tz] 


pos, C keda ~S kéda C jeda ~S jéda [C tidal] 
d-ac. C kekii~ S kekt’ C jekt ~ S jeku 


~ ke kt ~ jeku [tz ka] 
pl. dir. kaon jo [so] 
obl. C kha ~ C jmha ~ [C tinha ~ 
S kmhé S jmhé S tinhé] 


a) /k1a/ is neuter, 'what?', and has replaced older /[ca]/. 


b) U /kts j1s/ are often employed in a neuter sense in 0. sg., 
like As vs/. Obsolete forms of o. sg. include neuter interrogative 
/{kxtth]/ and the emphatic forms, commonly found in older poetry, 
/{jahi tahi]/. 

c) S also has o. pl. /kinha@ jinhaé/. The pos. pl. will be written 
as two words, the d-ac, pl.as one or as two, thus C /kmhaki ~ 
kinha kt/. 


2.9.3 Indefinite pronoun 
The paradigm is rather different from the above: 


sg. dir. [koi] > kvi(m.) _ [kai] > kai (£.) kojh 


obl. kaht 
pl.dir. [kei] > kai 
obl, CG kimha ~ S kimhé ~ kanhaé 
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a) The vowel alternation in obsolete forms of dir. still charac- 
terizes some emphatic pronouns (2.10.c). The distinction of gender 
in dir. sg. is often confused in modern colloquial speech in favour of 
/kvi/, probably in imitation of U P which have only /koi/. /kujh/ is 
neuter, ‘something’. 

b) 0. sg. /kahi/ is to be compared with older emphatic /[jahi 
tahi|/: o, pl. is identical with the interrogative. [Elsewhere, too, 
indefinites are formally closely related to interrogatives (3. 2).] 
The o. pl. /kaia/ has the sense of 'many'. 


2.10 OTHER PRONOUNS 


Three further classes of pronoun are to be distinguished on the 
basis of their inflexion: 

a) /bea/ 'other* 

This is a pronominal adjective declined as a black adjective in 
/-ea/ (2.5.1), but with o. pl. like that of the simple correlative 
pronouns: 


sg. dir. C bea ~ S bia C bai~S bi 
obl. C be ~ S be C bai~S bi 

pl. dir. C be ~ S be C bea ~ N baid ~ S bia 
obl. C binha ~ § bmhé ~ binhaé 
d-ac. C binhaku ~ binha ka 


b) Ayvaka/ "whole, all! is another pronominal adjective, regularly 
declined as a black adjective, but with the pronominal o. pl. 
/C yakna ~ S yakné ~ yaknat/, /sabh/ 'all' and /hik/ 'some’, 
ae uninflected, have a similar o. pl.: C forms are /sabhna 
tkna/. 


c) emphatics 


Emphatic forms of /sabh/ and /hik/,and the emphatic demon- 
stratives /iho/ 'this very' and /wvho/ 'that very' have a common 
pattern of vowel alternation in dir. like that of obsolete forms of 
the indefinite pronoun. The emphatic demonstratives also have 
distinctive forms in the o. sg.: 


sg. dir. mas. sabho htko iho vuvho 
fem. sAbha  hika iha vvha 

obl. sabhe hike thi vhi 
pl. dir, sAbhe hike ihe vuvhe 


For the o. pl. simple forms with emphatic jA/ are used. 
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2.11 CORRELATIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVE SETS 


There are a number of correlative sets of pronominal adjectives, 
whose members are distinguished by their initial sounds as: 


1) proximate demonstrative in /e- 1-/ 
2) remote demonstrative in /o- v-/ 
3) correlative in /te- ti-/ 
4) relative in /je- j1-/ 
5) interrogative in /ke- kr-/ 


Since the correlative members are now obsolete, and used only in 
set phrases and compounds, they are omitted from the list of sets 


in active use: 


a) [erha] jerha ~ jerha kerha ~ kerha 'which?' 

b) jhea ~ jeha keha ~ kiha "like what?' 
c) jejhea : kejhea "like what?" 
d) ejha ojha jejha kejha ‘like what?" 
e) eda jeda keda "how big?' 

f) ejeda  ojeda kejeda "how big?' 

g)  itva vtva jitva kitva ~ kmva 'which?' 

h) itla vtla jitla kitla "how much?' 
i) tna vutna jitna kitna ‘how much?' 
9) ati Uti jiti kiti "how many?! 


Meanings are given for the interrogative. /jhea/ and the other 
relatives /jeda .. . jtti/ may also be adjectival postpositions 
(2.7. 1,a), and Bive rise to further sets when used with pronouns, 
thus A jhea/ "like this’. 


/{erha]/ is obsolete, but /jerha ~ jerha/ is very common as an 
equivalent of the relative pronoun /jo/,as is /kerha ~ kerha/ of the 
interrogative /kaon/. 


Sets b),c) and d) are of equivalent meaning: so too are sets e) 
and f). Set g) implies an ordinal, and only the interrogative is 
common, in the sense of 'which, in order of number?'. 


Sets h) and i) are also equivalent, although the latter, pre- 
sumably a loan from U, is less frequent in the plural sense of 'how 
many?'. Only set j) is ‘indeclinable, and there is a variant with 
/-®/ for /-i/: this is characteristic of the trans-Indus area, 
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2.12 COMPOUND PRONOUNS 


Many compound pronouns involve the use of a relative as first 


member: 


/jo kei ~ 'whoever’ /jo kvjh/ ‘whatever’ 

jerha kvi/ 
/jiti kiti/ ‘however much' /jejha tejha/ ‘of whatever kind" 
Indefinite pronouns may be reduplicated with intervening /ns/: 
/kvi na kui/ ‘Someone or /kojh na ‘something or 


other" kvjh/ other’ 


Indefinites are also common as the second member of compound 
pronouns after pronominal adjectives: 


/bea kui/ "someone else! /bea kujh/ ‘something else" 
/har kvi/ ‘everyone! /sabho kujh/ 'everything' 
/sabh kwi/ ‘everyone’ ftla kojh/ ‘as much as this' 


Both elements decline where possible in all compound pronouns. 
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CHAPTER 3 
PARTICLES 


3.1 WORD CLASSES 


Particles constitute a residual class of words which can be 
treated neither under the heading of the noun above nor of the verb 
below. The category broadly corresponds to that denoted in 
traditional local grammar as hayf as opposed to ism (noun) and 
fel (verb). In traditional western terms four types of particle can 
be distinguished: 

a) adverbs, used as extensions of either nominal or verbal 
phrases, and themselves comprising a number of sub-classes (3. 2-4) 


b) emphatic particles, a small category, most of which are 
enclitics (3. 5) 


¢) conjunctions, which articulate sentences and clauses as well 
as individual words and phrases (3. 6) 


d) interjections, which often stand outside the sentence structure 
altogether (3. 7) 


Most particles are uninflected, and the following treatment is 
therefore largely confined to cataloguing the principal members of 
each type, whose syntactic functions are discussed in later chapters. 


3.2 CORRELATIVE ADVERB SETS 


A central core-set of true adverbs is made up of a number of 
sets whose members are distinguished by the same kind of initial 
alternation as that described for the correlative pronominal adjec- 
tive sets (2.11). Some members of the correlative set in /t-/ are 
in common use, and there are many emphatic forms, distinguished 
by aspiration, change of accent, or both: emphatic forms of the 
interrogative set in /k-/ are specialized as indefinite. 

There are large number of horizontal sets in use, and meanings 
are given for the last item of each: 


adverbs of time 
@) [bdan] ~ tadan  jadan” | kAGan pubenyt 
b) tada jada kada ‘when?! 
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c) tadah kad@h ‘ever! 

d) tadahi kadahi 'ever' 

e) tadi jada kadt "when?! 

f) e tai je tai ke tai ‘till when?' 
o tat 


All relative adverbs in /j-/ may of course be analysed as con- 
junctions, Sets a) and b) are in free variation, while set e) is S. 
Sets c) and d) are also in free variation: the correlative members in 
/t-/ are emphatic, with the sense of 'at that very time, right then’, 
while the pair in /k-/ are specialized as indefinites. The use of 
correlative forms in /t-/ in all these sets to the exclusion of the 
elsewhere now general demonstrative forms is noteworthy. 

In set f) /tai/ ‘till’ may be freely replaced by /toni/ 'till', The 
set contrasts with the use of these ppns. with the demonstrative 
pronouns, thus /o tai/ 'till then' vs. (i tai/ 'till that, to him’. 


adverbs of place 


g) ith uth jith kith 'where?' 

h) itha utha jitha kitha 'where?' 

i) 1thahi uthahi [jtthahi] kithahi 'wherever' 

j) thu uthii jitha kitht ‘whence?! 

k) ithaht = vthahti_—S[jrthahti] kithahi 'from anywhere’ 

1) m un [kim] ‘whither?! 

m) inte unte jinte kinte "whither?! 

n) ede ~ ode ~ jede ~ kede ~ ‘whither? ! 
ide ude jide kide 

0) [rdahi] [udahi] —[jrdahi] kidahi 'to anywhere’ 

p) ma unt jmt kint "whence?! 

q) edt odi jedi kedt ‘whence?! 


Correlative adverbs of place in /t-/ are now quite obsolete, 
although they are encountered in the older poetry. Sets i), k) and 0) 
are emphatic, with the form in /k-/ specialized as an indefinite: 
forms without intervocalic /h/ are in free variation with those 
listed, thus Athahi ~ ithai/ 'right here’. It would be possible to 
designate sets 1), m), p) as C vs.S n),q), but there is in practice 
much mutual borrowing. 

The abl. sets in /-t/, j), p) and q), are also often employed as 
alternatives to simple sets without /-ti/ with a following ppn., thus 
Athi la kant utht tai/ ‘from here to there', 
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adverbs of manner 


r) I t "thus' 
s) ive uve [tiv]  jivé kive "how?! 
t) kivhé "somehow" 
u) kat "why?! 


Set s) is commoner than the incomplete r), while there are no 
other members of set u), 


3.2.1 Compound correlative adverbs 


These horizontal sets are further extended by the use of two 
adverbs, usually of the same set, to form compounds. These are of 
similar type to the compound pronouns (2. 12): 


a) proximate demonstrative + remote demonstrative: 


Atha vtha/ there and there’ Ante unte/ ‘all round’ 
b) relative + correlative: 
Jive tive/ "somehow or 

other’ 


c) relative + interrogative: 

/itha katha/ ‘'wherever' /jede kede/ ‘whithersoever' 
d) relative + indefinite: Loe 

/jad& kadahi/ 'whenever' 

e) indefinite + /na/ + indefinite: 


/kithahi na 'somewhere /krvh@ na "somehow or 
kithahi/ or other’ krvhé/ other' 


f) pronominal adjective + indefinite: 
/bea kithahI/ somewhere else* 


3.2.2 Correlative adverbial phrase sets 


Many additional horizontal sets are formed with the appropriate 
pronoun modifying a noun in obl, (loc.) sg., with or without following 
ppn,: many of these adverbial phrases are in such common use that 
they deserve listing as separate items. The correlative pronoun is 
not used in these sets, and the pronominal adjectives /jerha kerha/ 
often replace the relative and interrogative pronouns, Very 
commonly used sets are: 


ivele tvele jerhe vele kerhe yele kahivele ‘sometime’ 


Ijahte Ujahte jerhijahte kerhi jahte kahi jahte ‘at some 
place’ 
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ipase tipase jerhe pase kerhe pase kahi pase ‘in some 
direction" 


ItarAh WtarAih jetarih kg tarah kahi tarih ‘in some 
way' 


The first set, equivalent in meaning to the simple adverbs of 
time (3. 2 a-e), is particularly common, and liable to contraction, 
thus in effect yielding a fresh simple set in colloquial usage: 
ef. jerhle ~ jele/ 'when',/kerhle/ 'when?". 


3.3 NEGATIVE ADVERBS 


This important class has only two basic members: 


/na/ ‘not! fbi ~ ni/ 'not' 
Besides the free variants /nhi ~ ni/ there is an emphatic form 
/nahi/. 


The selection of fna/ or /nhi~ ni/ is determined by the form 
of the verb with which they are used, and rules are explained under 
the appropriate headings below (4. 14-16). 

Both negative adverbs are frequently strengthened by the pre- 
fixes /ko1- ~ ke-/ which are cognate with the indefinite pronoun 
(2.9.3), /kend kenhi ~keni/ are much commoner than /korna 
komhi ~ komi/,and the contrast between them is now rather one of 
emphasis, the rarer forms being the more emphatic, than one of 
concord, as would be suggested by analogy with the older forms of 
the indefinite pronoun, /[koi]/ m. vs. /[kai]/ f. 


3.4 OTHER ADVERBS 


Many types of word, especially adjectives and certain forms of 
the verb, are freely used as adverbs (6. 4; 7.12). In addition to 
these and to the types of adverb already listed there are several 
other classes of word which are to a greater or less degree 
specialized as adverbs: 


a) true adverbs 


These are words used only as adverbs. Important members of 
this very restricted class are: 


/si/ ‘to-day’ /nja ~ ajan/ ‘still, yet" 
/alh/ 'yesterday' /kalattht/ "day before 
yesterday" 
/hen/ ‘now! /hone/ "just now’ 
/sada/ ‘always' /hamesa/ ‘always’ 
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/baha/ 'very' /sirat/ ‘only’ 

/haole/ ‘slow ly" /masa/ thardly' 

/C hart /acacet/ "suddenly! 
bhart 

~Sharo ‘willy nilly' /sbarbut/ *suddenly' 

bharo/ 


b) specialized nominal forms 


Some adverbs represent specialized uses of the loc. or abl. of 
certain nouns: 


/forak]/ ‘end? > /orik/ ‘in the end, at last’ 
/sabah/ *morning" /sabahi ~ "to-morrow! 
sabhai/ 
/savel/ "good time! /savele/ ‘in good time, 
early’ 
/ssal/ 'root! /asli/ altogether’ 
/mundh/ root" /mondht/ _—_'altogether' 


The use of specialized pronominal forms is much more restric- 
ted, but from the obsolete correlative pronoun is derived the still 
active /tahi ~ taht/ ‘for this reason’. 


c) specialized verbal forms 


The catenative participle of some verbs (4. 9. 1), corresponding 
to the verbal root, has a specialized meaning as an adverb. The 
commonest of such adverbs are: 


/shat-/ ‘lessen! > /ghat/ ‘less! 
/vadh-/ ‘increase! /vadh/ ‘more! 
/val-/ ‘return’ Wall 'then, again’ 
/vat-/ ‘wander! Avat/ "then" 


d) ppn./adverbs 


These function as ppns. in nominal phrases, as adverbs with 
verbal phrases (2,7, 1.d). Ppn./adverbs in /-e/ may have the 
accented 'comparative' suffix /-'ere/ in their adverbial as well as 
their postpositional uses. They also have emphatic forms, but only 
when used as adverbs, thus: 

ppn./adverb adverb (emphatic) 

/age/ /sgi te ~ agah te/ —"before' 

/piche/ /picha te/ tafter, afterwards’ 
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/pare/ /parha te/ "beyond' 
hre/ /orha te/ 'on this side’ 


3.5 EMPHATIC PARTICLES 


These are mostly enclitics, following the word or phrase to 
which they impart emphasis. The emphasis is realized prosodically 
in speech by the raising of the pitch of the tonic syllable of the word 
chiefly emphasized (8.7). 

The simple emphatic particle is A ~ [hi]/,an enclitic which 
may occur freely in association with nominal or verbal phrases or 
any part of these. In a few restricted sets of words the emphatic 
enclitic has become an integral part of the word, involving a 
transfer of accent (1.11. 2). 

Other emphatic particles include /vi/ ‘also, too', /ta ~ tA/ ‘then, 
so', the sentence-final /na/ 'n'est-ce pas?', and the verbal emphatics 
/ca ha/. The functions of these and other emphatic particles are 
best discussed in the context of the sentence (8. 7. 2). 


3.6 CONJUNCTIONS 


Two classes of conjunction are to be distinguished: 


a) co-ordinating conjunctions 


These may link words, phrases or sentences. They are few 
in number, but of correspondingly high frequency: 


/te~ate/ and" fya ~ (ja)/ ‘or! 
/par/ ‘but! 


The first of these varies as /t@ ~ at@/ in the trans-Indus area. 
Other co-ordinating conjunctions regularly appear before each 
member of a linked pair: 


fya..ya../ ‘either.. or..' fna.. na../ 'neither.. nor..' 
pices ‘whether .. 
kia ../ Orie! 


Synonyms for the last of these include /bhavé .. bhavé .., 
eahe .. cAhe .., hike .. hike ..,xvah.. wah..~ xah.. xah../. 


b) subordinating conjunctions 


_ These link only sentences (clauses), not words or phrases, and 
their function is discussed more fully below (8.8. 2-3). The f 
commonest subordinating conjunction is /o/ 'that', sometimes 
replaced in educated speech and in writing by U /ke/ 'that': this 
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alternation gives rise to some other common pairs, such as 
/kitijo ~ kitke/ 'because', /tajo ~ t&ake/ 'so that'. Other types of 
subordinate clause are introduced by /bhal ~ balke/ 'rather', 
/mat&i ~ mabada/ 'lest', jane ~ yani/ 'that is', hi ta/ ‘otherwise’, 
and a few others. 2a 

Pairs of conjunctions are very commonly employed to introduce 
parallel clauses of which the first is subordinated to the second, 
thus: 


/je ~ jekar ....,ta..../ “if ..., (then) ...." 
/tore jo ....,vAl vi..../ talthough ..., (even so)....' 


/je ~ jekar/ also has an emphatic variant /jekarahi/ and in educated 
speech may be replaced by U /agar/: /tore jo/ may similarly be 
replaced by U /agarce/. All relative adverbs in /j-/ (2.2) may 
function as the first members of such pairs. 


3.7 INTERJECTIONS 


Two classes call for special mention: 


a) interjections of affirmation and negation 


These may be ranked in ascending order of courtesy as: 
/ha jiha = U ha ji/ tyes! 
/nshi=nai na _ C ko/ ‘no! 


/ko/ is distinctively C,and is normally used in the sense of 'no, 
sorry, I haven't': the final vowel is markedly short and open. 
/ns/ 'no' may be strengthened as /koma ~ kzena/ (3.3). 


b) vocative interjections 


These may be used with nouns in the voc. The commonest are 
the respectable /e/ 'o!' and the vulgar /oe/ 'hey', while in rustic 
speech there is a complete set for gender: a man using /yo/ to a 
man, /ni/ to a woman, while a woman uses /ve/ to a man and 
/van ~ vane/ to a woman. 

Most interjections stand outside the structure of the sentence, 
and a complete inventory is appropriate to a dictionary, not to a 
grammar. Other interjections include nouns used in specialized 
senses, e.g., /Sukur/ 'thanks be to God!',and common Islamic 
phrases like /bismillah/ ‘in the name of God', as well as such 
‘true’ interjections as /Sala ~ kaS/ ‘would that', /hae hae/ ‘alas! ', 
/oho/ 'o dear!', Sabas/ 'brayo!', Some such interjections are on 
the borderline between words and special noises, e.g., /phurr/ ‘fly 
away!" (to birds), /nvs8/ ‘sit down!' (to camels). 
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CHAPTER 4 
THE VERB 


4.1 VERBAL INFLEXION 


The verb is distinguished from the noun by a much more com- 
plex system of inflexion. While many features of this system are 
quite widely shared with neighbouring languages, the closest parallels 
are with Si, notably in the regular formation of passive as well as 
causative stems (4.5), in the distinction between transitive and in- 
transitive verbs in the present and the future (4. 6), in the main- 
tenance of the distinction between infinitive and gerundive (4. 8), in 
the retention of many irregular past participles (4. 12-13), and par- 
ticularly in the extensive use of pronominal suffixes with verbal 
forms (Chapter 5). Other features are distinct even from Si, how- 
ever: these include the formation of the future (4.14.5), and the 
treatment of the present auxiliary (4.15; 5.6). 

The complexity of the inflexion of the verb necessarily involves 
much cross-referencing in the following exposition, which deals in 
linear order with the formation of roots and stems (4. 2-6), the 
addition of morphemes (4,7) to form verbal nouns and participles 
(4. 8-13) as well as some tenses (4. 14), the auxiliary verb (4. 15) 
and the derived periphrastic tenses (4.16). Forms with pronominal 
suffixes are dealt with in Chapter 5, and compound verbal phrases 
more complex than the pattern negator + verb + auxiliary + suffix 
in Chapter 7. 


4.2 ROOTS 


The root is an idealized form of the verbal base to which in- 
flexional morphemes may be directly added, or which may be modi- 
fied to produce various secondary stems to which morphemes are 
then added. 

Roots are either monosyllabic or disyllabic, the great majority 
being monosyllabic, This distinction cuts across the primary divi- 
sion of formal types of root into three classes, each entailing dif- 
ferent patterns of modification when inflected, 
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4.2.1 Vowel-roots 

a) monosyllabic 

Only the four peripheral vowels /a i e 0/ seem to occur, as 
exemplified by: 

/kha-/ teat! /pi-/ 'drink' 

/de-/ ‘give! /po-/ ial. 
Nasalized vowels are possible, thus /g4-/ 'sing": and the single root 
ending in a semi-vowel /bhAv-/ 'turn' is also to be assigned to this 
class, 

b) disyllabic 


While few roots belong to this class, it includes all derived 
stems. Only final accent is possible: 


/katma-/ ‘earn! /sa'mo-/ ‘gather’ 
g 


4.2.2 /h/-roots 


These are intermediate between vowel- and consonant-roots in 
terms of the inflexional system, All are monosyllabic: 


/rih-/ ‘remain, live’ /pih-/ ‘grind’ 
/\eh-/ ‘lick! /aruh-/ ‘drag! 
/doh-/ ‘milk’ 


4.2.3 Consonant-roots 

a) monosyllabic 

Most roots end in a single consonant: 

/\tkh-/ ‘write’ /dekh-/ 'see’ 
Only combinations of consonants admitted as final clusters (1.9.3) 
may occur, and these only after centralized vowels: 

/ravtr-/ ‘urinate’ /\rmb-/ ‘plaster’ 

b) disyllabic 


Only single final consonants are possible, and the commonest 
consonants are /r r 1/. Two sub-types are to be distinguished, of 
which the first has initial accent and post-tonice -s-/: 


/obal-/ "boil" /pskar-/ ‘seize’ 
Nisar-/ forget" Ausam-/ ‘be extinguished’ 


/samajh-/ ‘understand! 
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The second type has an accented peripheral vowel in the second 
syllable: 


/o'bal-/ "boil! /ma'ror-/ ‘twist’ 


4.3 INTRANSITIVE AND TRANSITIVE ROOT PAIRS 


The semantic distinction between intransitive (intr.) and tran- 
sitive (tr.) verbs is reflected in differences both of inflexion (4. 6, 
5.3) and of construction (8,3), There are also several sets of for- 
mally linked intr, and tr. root pairs. These sets are closed, since the 
processes which gave rise to the pairs are no longer active: 


a) intr, with centralized vowel: tr, with peripheral vowel 


The correspondences are as noted in 1. 2: 


/mar-/ ‘die! /mar-/ "kill! 

feail-/ "meet! /mel-/ ‘join' 

/tor-/ 'go! /tor-/ ‘drive’ 

Disyllabic consonant-roots exhibit a change of accent: 

fobal-/ "boil" fo'bal-/ boil’ 
Vowel-transfer is also involved in the two types illustrated by: 

/nikhar-/ "be separated! /na'kher-/ 'separate' 

/okhar-/ "be unravelled' /s*khor-/ ‘unravel’ 

b) alteration of final consonant 

/bhaj-/ ‘break! /bhan-/ "break! 

fjap-/ "be known! fian-/ "know! 
With change of vowel: 

/pud-/ "be drowned’ /bor-/ 'drown' 

ce) loss of final consonant in tr. 

/khaj-/ "be eaten! /kha-/ ‘eat! 

/sip-/ "be sewn! /si-/ "sew! 
With change of vowel: 

/tap-/ "be hot" /ta-/ ‘heat! 

/dhok-/ ‘arrive! /dho-/ ‘convey’ 


Vowel-roots can only be paired in this pattern, or in a few 
anomalous pairs: 


(af ‘come! /an-/ "pring? 
/po-/ ‘lie’ /pa-/ ‘put! 
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Sometimes there is no formal linkage, merely a close semantic 
opposition between intr. and tr., thus: 


/oikal-/ ‘zo out’ /kadh-/ 'remove' 


4.4 CAUSATIVE STEMS 


Most roots may be extended by the addition of accented /-'a/ to 
form the simple causative stem, of accented /-'va/ to form the 
double causative, The transfer of the accent to the causative ex- 
tensions entails weakening of the root by the reduction of peripheral 
to centralized vowels. Patterns of causative formation are governed 
by the root type (4. 2): 


a) vowel-roots 
Only the double causative of monosyllabic roots is used: 


/kha-/ teat" /khava-/ 
fii-/ ‘live’ /iwa-/ 
/de-/ ‘give’ /awa-/ 

In two patterns (V/ may be omitted in the double causative: 
/po-/ ‘lie! /pova- ~ pva-/ 
/bhiv-/ ‘turn! /bhaiva- ~ bhva-/ 


b) /h/-roots and monosyllabic consonant-roots 


Both simple and double causatives are possible: 


/\ah-/ ‘descend! /\sha-/ /\ahva-/ 
/kar-/ ‘do! /kara-/  _ /karva-/ 
/phej-/ ‘send! /bhija-/ — /bhijva-/ 
/gol-/ "search! /gpla-/ /gvlva-/ 


c) disyllabic consonant-roots 


Post-tonic /-a-/ is lost in the simple causative: 


/pakar-/ ‘seize’ /pakra-/ /pakarva-/ 
Roots with final accent have only the double causative: 
/obal-/ 'boil’ /obalva-/ 


d) irregular causatives 

Two roots have an /-1-/ infix in the causatives: 
/bsh-/ ‘sit! /oilha-/ /bilhva-/ 
/pi-/ ‘drink! /pila-/ /pilva-/ 
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Minor irregularities in the formation of the causatives are present 
in: 


/bhadk-/ "bark’ /phuka-/ /phukva-/ 
/padhe-/ ‘arrive’ /pvuca-/ /poeva-/ 
/dhrvk-/ 'run" /dhvrka-/  /dhrukva-/ 


4.4.1 Semantic distinctions 


The simple causative, or the double causative when it alone is 
in use, of an intr, verb represents its conversion to the correspond- 
ing tr., that of a tr.to the causal of its passive. When the simple 
causative is also in use, the double causative of an intr. represents 
its causal, but is not always clearly distinguished in meaning from 
the simple causative: the double causative of a tr. often represents 
a greater stress on the idea of causing a third party to participate 
in the action, 

In a small class of verbs the now general causative exists as 
the tr. of an intr, root alongside an older tr. with modified vowel 
(4.3) from which it is differentiated in meaning: 


/gal-/ "be destroyed, /gal-/ ‘destroy’ vs. /gala-/ ‘melt’ 


melt’ 
/mil-/ ‘meet! /mel-/ ‘join' vs. /mila-/ ‘introduce’ 
/phir-/ ‘turn’ /pher-/ ‘turn’ vs. /phira-/ ‘whirl’ 


The causative has come to be used to the exclusion of older tr. with 
modified vowel in the case of roots in /-Ah-/ as a consequence of 
the recent falling together of original /ah/ and /ah/ (1. 12.3), thus 
modern /laha-/'make descend' for older /[lah-]/. 

Semantic distinctions between root and causative stem are not 
always present, thus /das- ~ dasa-/ 'tell'. But in other cases the 
causative effectively represents a new verb of substantially dif- 
ferent meaning: 


/parh-/ 'read, study’ vs. /parha-/ ‘teach’ /parhva-/ 


/dekh-/ 'see! /aikha-/ _—'show' /atkhva-/ 
/svn-/ "heart /svna-/ "tell! /sunva-/ 


Here the double causative functions as the causal of the simple 
causative. Such pairs blur the distinction made here between a pri- 
mary ‘root’ and a derived causative 'stem' in order to emphasize 
the formal analogies between the latter and other expanded stems. 


4,5 PASSIVE STEMS 


Some intr. members of root pairs are clearly passive in sense, 
e.g., /sip-/ "be sewn' (4,3). The passive may also be formed peri- 
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phrastically (7.7.2.c). Tr. roots may freely be modified to form 
passive stems, although these are not as frequently used as the 
causatives. Aecented /-'ij/is added to consonant-roots, including 
/h/-roots, with weakening of the root: 


/akh-/ ‘say, call’ /skhij-/ "be said, be called’ 
/mar-/ "kill! /marij-/ ‘be killed’ 
/Kar-/ ‘do! /karij-/ "be done’ 


Disyllabic roots lose post-tonic /-a-/, and final accented vowels are 
transferred in weakened form to the first syllable of the passive 
stem: 


/pakar-/ ‘seize’ /pakrij-/ "be seized’ 
/maror-/ twist" /mvrrij-/ ‘be twisted’ 
Monosyllabic vowel-roots add /-'vij/: 

/kha-/ teat! /khavij-/ "be eaten’ 
/Re-/ ‘give! /arvij-/ "be given' . 


The only disyllabic vowel-roots to have passive stems end in /-'a/, 
which changes to /'ij/: 

/parna-/  ‘marry' /parnij-/ ‘be married’ 

/pisra-/ — 'dazzle' /bisrij-/ ‘be dazzled' 
Causatives do not normally give rise to passive stems, except where 
the meaning is markedly different from the root verb, and the latter 
is intr,: 

/wan-/ 'go' vs. Wana-/ '‘destroy' /vanij-/ ‘be destroyed’ 
A special case is: 

/bah-/ ‘sit! /bilha-/  'seat' /bulhij-/ "be seated’ 

The meaning of the passive stem is otherwise obvious. The 
commonest examples are such natural deponents as /akhij-/ 'be 
called' or /parnij-/'be married'. In older texts a few intr. verbs, 
especially /dis- nazar-/'appear, seem’, are frequently used as de- 


ponent passives, but this is now quite obsolete. The passive stems 
of roots in /-j/ are avoided for euphonic reasons. 


4.6 PRESENT-FUTURE STEM 


As its name implies, the present-future (pr.-fut.) stem is 
secondary within the verbal system, being employed for the forma- 
tion only of the present participle and the future. It thus differs 
from the primary stems of the causatives and the passive, from 
which distinctive pr.-fut. stems may be formed. 
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Rules for the formation of the pr.-fut. stem are rather more 
complex than for the primary stems, being determined not only by 
the formal type of root or primary stem, but by whether these are 


passive, intr. or tr. 


4.6.1 Passive stems 
These lose final /-j/ in the pr.-fut. stem: 
/marij-/ ‘be killed’ pr.-fut. /mari-/ 


4.6.2 Intransitive verbs 


These normally make no change for the pr.-fut. stem, whatever 
the formal type of root: 


/ii-/ ‘live! pr.-fut. /ji-/ 
/kuma-/ —'wither' /koma-/ 
/rah-/ ‘remain’ /rah-/ 
/mar-/ ‘die! /mar-/ 
/nikal-/ 'go out? /oikal-/ 


Exceptions are dealt with below (4.6.4). 


4.6.3 Transitive verbs 
Changes are determined by the type of root: 
a) vowel-roots and /h/-roots 


These normally make no change for the pr.-fut. stem: 
/de-/ ‘give! pr.-fut, /de-/ 
/eah-/ ‘want! /cah-/ 

The special case of roots in /-a/is discussed below (4. 6.4). 
b) consonant-roots 


These normally add accented /-'e/ with the usual weakening of 
the root: 


/kar-/ ‘do’ pr.-fut. /kare-/ 
/mar-/ "kill! /mare-/ 
Nvec-/ ‘sell! /vice-/ 
/gol-/ "search! /gvle-/ 
Disyllabic roots with initial accent lose post-tonic /-a-/: 
/pakar-/ ‘seize! /pakre-/ 
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Those with final accented peripheral vowels transfer these in 
weakened form to the first syllable, but accented /-'a-/ is lost: 


/obal-/ "boil" pr.-fut. /oble-/ 
/napir-/ wring out" /nipre-/ 
/nakher-/ ‘separate’ /nikhre-/ 
/maror-/ ‘twist! /morre-/ 


4.6.4 /a/-roots 
a) disyllabie roots in accented /-'a/ 


These normally change /-'a/to /-'e/, All causative stems are 
subject to this change: 
/farma-/ ‘order! pr.-fut. /farme-/ 


/atva-/ ‘cause to give!’ /ave-/ 
But /kama-/ 'earn' makes no change for pr.-fut., like intr. roots 


in /-'a/. 


b) monosyllabic roots in /-a/ 
Five common tr. roots change to C /-z/,S /-e/: 


/ea-/ ‘raise’ pr.-fut. /C ce- S ce-/ 

/tha-/ Teast down’ fe dhe- S$ dhe-/ 

/la-/ ‘apply’ fC le- S le-/ 

/pa-/ "put" /C pe- Spe-/ 

/ta-/ theat' JC te- S te-/ 
One anomalous intr, root follows the same pattern: 

/van-/ ‘go! /Cve- Sve-/ 


Other monosyllabic roots in /-a/ and /-4/ are unchanged in 
standard CS, but are altered for the pr.-fut. in several sub-standard 
local dialects, typically to /-Am-/ in the south-east, to /-A-/ in the 
south-west, and to /-so-/ in many peripheral areas, thus: 


CS local 
/a-/ ‘come’ pr.-fut, /a-/  /(am- ~ A- ~ ao-)/ 
/bha-/ 'please’ /bha-/ /(bham- ~ bhi- ~ bhao-)/ 
/kha-/ ‘eat /kha-/ /(kham- ~ khi- ~ khao-)/ 


The same variation is extended to two other common intr. yowel- 
roots, of which the first has an irregularly formed pr.-fut. in CS also: 


/bhav-/ —'turn' pr.-fut. /bhad-/ /(bham- ~ bhi-)/ 
/po-/ ‘lie! /po-/ /(pam- ~ pao-)/ 
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4.6.5 Confusions 


As a consequence of these rules, the pr.-fut. of tr. verbs with 
modified root-vowel is identical with that of the corresponding 
causative (4.6. 3;4.6.4.a) Thus the semantic difference between such 
pairs as /mel-/ 'join' and /mila-/ 'introduce' (4.4.1) is not formally 
marked in the pr.-fut./mile-/. The sense is, however, normally obviou: 
from the context. 

A further consequence of the rules is the obliteration of the 
distinction between a consonant-root and its causative in pr.-fut., 
e.g.,/kar-/ 'do' and /kara-/ 'cause to be done’ both have pr.-fut. 
/kare-/, Confusions of this kind are often avoided where necessary 
by the use of the double causative, thus pr.-fut./kare-/ 'do' vs. 
/karve-/< /karva-/ ‘cause to be done'. Where the causative re- 
presents a substantial change of meaning, and is almost as com- 
monly used as the simple verb, such confusions are all the more 
likely to arise. Here the simple verb, even though a tr, consonant- 
root, regularly makes no change for the pr.-fut.: 


r.-fut. r.-fut. 
/parh-/ ‘read’ (ei) vs. /parha-/ 'teach' /parhe-/ 
/aekh-/ 'see' — /dekh-/ /atkha-/ ‘show' /dikhe-/ 
/svn-/ ‘hear’ /sun-/ /sona-/ ‘tell’ /svne-/ 


Possible confusions between different roots can be eliminated in the 
same way: 

fian-/ "know! /jan-/ vs. /jan-/ "bear' fjane-/ 
Thus formal rules are often adapted to the requirements of semantic 
differentiation. 

Other instances of tr. consonant-roots not adding /-'e/ for the 
pr.-fut., or often being used without the suffix, are less easy to ex- 
plain in this fashion. Common examples are: 


/ghin-/ ‘take’ pr.-fut. /ehm-/ 

/\kh-/ ‘write’ /lkh- ~ likhe-/ 
/poch-/ ‘ask’ /poch-/ 

/rakh-/ "put! /rakh- ~ rakhe-/ 
/sihan-/ 'recognize’ /sohan- ~ suine-/ 
/won-/ ‘weave! /n-/ 


Final clusters other than those of homorganic nasal + voiced 
plosive are broken by epenthetic /-a-/ in the pr.-tfut.: 


/mutr-/ ‘urinate’ /vtar-/ 


This verb is in fact tr. (8.3.3). Verbs of imperfectly defined 
transitivity naturally vary in the pr.-tfut.: 
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4.6.5 


/samajh-/ ‘understand' /samajh- ~ samjhe-/ 
vs. /samjha-/ ‘make understand! /samjhe-/ 
In one verb there is a distinction of dialect in the pr.-fut.: 


fakh-/ "say" /C akh- ~ S akhe-/ 
And one intr. consonant-root regularly has /-'e/: 
/vol-/ ‘speak’ /pole -/ 


4.7 MORPHOPHONEMIC ADJUSTMENTS 


The addition of inflexional morphemes to verbal roots and 
stems entails certain morphophonemic adjustments: 
a) loss of post-tonic /-a-/ 
Post-tonic /-a-/ is regularly lost before all vocalic morphemes: 
/ukal-/ > /nikla/ 
/pakar-/ /pakrin/ 
b) obligatory insertion of /-v-/ 


/-v-/ must be inserted after all vowel-roots before morphemes 
beginning in a centralized vowel: 


+/anf + /-m/ 
A-/ > /avan/ /avin/ 
/i-/ > fpivan/ _/pivin/ 
/e-/ > /devan/ /devin/ 
/dho-/ > fdhovan/ /Ahovin/ 


Similarly, /-v-/ must be inserted before most morphemes 
beginning with a peripheral vowel, always when this is identical 
with the root-vowel: 


+ /-a/ + /-3/ + /-e/ + /-0/ 
f-/ > f/ava/ Aavi/ fave/ 
/pi-/ > /iva/ /pivi/ /oive/ 
Ae-/ > (Meva/ Aaevi/ /eve/ 
ftho-/ > /dhova/ /Ahovi/ /Ahove/ /Ahovo/ 
c) optional insertion of /-y-/ 


/-v-/ is optionally inserted after vowel-roots before the 
rounded peripheral vowels, e.g. 


/pi-/ > /pivt ~ pit/ 
/e-/ > /devo ~ deo/ 
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4,7 


/n/-roots may optionally have /-v-/ before all yocalic 
morphemes: 


/pah-/ > /bahva ~ baha/ 
frah-/ > /rahve ~ rahe/ 
Transfers of /h/ follow the rules laid down in 1. 12. 4-6. 


4.8 INFINITIVE AND GERUNDIVE 


4,8.1 Infinitive 


The infinilive (inf.) is the standard citation-form of the yerb, 
formed by the addition of /- an/ to the root or primary stem, with 
appropriate morphophonemic adjustment: 


jae-/ ‘sive! /devan/ ‘to give’ 
/rah-/ ‘remain’ /eahan ~ 
rahyan/ "to remain’ 

/marij-/ ‘be killed’ /marijan/ 'to be killed’ 

frakh-/ "put" /rakhan/ ‘to put! 
Roots in /n x rh/ have dissimilation of /-an/ to /-an/: 

/son-/ "hear! /sunan/ ‘to hear! 

/chor -/ ‘leave’ /choran/ _'to leave’ 

/parh-/ ‘read! /parhan/ ‘to read! 


The inf. is treated as a mas. noun of declension II, and is there- 
fore unchanged in obl. In some varieties of N it appears to be 
assigned to declension II with dir. /-un/, obl. /-an/. An abl. inf. in 
/-nt ~ -nt/ is used in all varieties of the language, though less 
frequently than an inf. + ppn.: 


/rakhan/ ‘to put" /rakhnt/ ‘from putting" 
/evan/ ‘to give! /devnu/ ‘from giving" 
/choran/ ‘to leave! /chornt/ ‘from leaving" 
The abl. inf. of roots in /-r/ ends in /-nti/, not /-nv/, thus: 
/karan/ ‘to do! vs. /karnt/ "from doing" 


The inf. also gives rise to the verbal agent by the addition of 
the adjectival ppn. /vala ~ ala/: 


/karan/ ‘to do! /karan vala ~ 
karan ala/ ‘doer’ 


An older suffix /[-har ~ -hara]/ is now obsolete. 
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4.8.2 


4.8.2 Gerundive 
The gerundive (ger.) is a verbal adjective in /-na/, formed 
exactly as the abl. inf.,and declined as a black adjective: 


/eakhan/ to put" /rakhna/ ‘worthy to be put" 
/evan/ 'to give’ /Aevna/ ‘worthy to be given’ 
/rahvan ~ /rahna ~ 

rahan/ ‘to remain’ rahvna/ ‘worthy to remain’ 
/choran/ ‘to leave’ /chorna/ ‘worthy to be left" 
/karan/ "to do! vs. /karna/ ‘worthy to be done’ 


The passive significance of the ger. makes its formation from 
passive stems rare. 

In the modern educated colloquial the ger. and inf. are not 
always carefully distinguished, probably due to the influence of U P, 
which make no thorough distinction between the two: 


U P cs 
ger. -na -na -na 
inf. -na -na > (-na)~ -an 
obl, inf, -ne = ((-ne)i= >) ((cne)~ 
-an -sn 


But the bracketed forms have yet to be fully accepted as standard. 


4.9 CATENATIVE AND CONJUNCTIVE PARTICIPLES 


4.9.1 Catenative participle 


The catenative participle (pte.) is normally identical in form 
with the root or primary stem: 


/kar-/ /kar/ "having done’ 
/sona-/ /svna/ "having told’ 
/marij-/ — /marij/ "having been killed’ 


But in the older language the catenative ptc. regularly ended in 
/{-1]/, and this has affected the modern formation of the catenative 
pte. in three classes of verb: 


a) disyllabic roots with post-tonie /-a-/ 


Roots with final /r r 1/ regularly change post-tonic /-a-/ to 
/-1-/, other roots optionally make this change for the catenative ptc.: 


/mikal-/— /nikil/ "having gone out" 
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4.9.1 


/dshal-/ — Azehil/ ‘having dreaded! 
/samajh-/  /samajh ~ 
samijh/ ‘having understood' 
This is to be explained historically as the result of regressive 
yowel-harmony (2. 2. c), i.e. * [nikalr > niktlz] > /oikil/. 

b) roots in /-ah/ 

These regularly change to /-zh/, for older *[-ahr], in the 
catenative ptc.: 

/vah-/ /reeh/ "having remained' 

The change of vowel is explained above (1. 12.3). 

c) roots adding /-i/ 

Two roots regularly add /-i/ to form the catenative ptc.: 

Ath-/ Athi/ 'having risen’ 

/vath-/ /vathi/ "having seized' 

Other exceptions to the rule of identity between root and 
catenative ptc. are not to be explained as the result of earlier 
/(-1/. Three intr, vowel-roots have distinctive forms in the 
catenative ptc.: 

fa-/ Can/a~ Can 

~San/~San  thaying come’ 
/bhiv-/ //bhad/ "having turned! 
/oo-/ pox/ thaving lain! 


4.9.2 Conjunctive participle 


The conjunctive ptc. is formed by the addition of a morpheme 
to the catenative ptc. The morphemes are S /te/, vs.C /kar ~ ke/ 
in free variation except after roots in /-ar/ which have only /ke/: 
they are treated as separate words in native orthography, a 
practice followed in this transcription since they may have 
separate accent, thus C /reh kar ~ reh ke/ S§ /rxh te/ ‘having 
remained’, 

The catenative ptc. also acts as the base for the less common 
emphatic conjunctive ptc., which is marked by the extended 
morpheme /karahi/, thus /nikil karahi/ 'having gone out'. 


4.10 PRESENT PARTICIPLE 


The present participle (pr. ptc.) is a black adjective in /-da/ 
formed from the pr.-fut. stem. 
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4.10 


a) vowel-stems 
The vowel is nasalized before /-da/: 


fa-/ /ida/ ‘coming! 
/kare-/ /kareda/ ‘doing" 
/mari-/ /marida/ "being killed’ 


The use of a /-v-/ infix after monosyllabic stems is now obsolete, 
thus /[pivda] > pida/ 'drinking'. 
b) /h/-stems 


The yowel is nasalized before /-da/,and metathesis to /-dha/ 
is possible and frequent (1. 12. 4): 


/esh-/ /rihda ~ ridha/ 'remaining' 
/oh-/ Adhda ~ dddha/ 'milking' 
c) consonant-stems 
These normally make no change before /-da/: 
/tor-/ /turda/ 'eoing’ 

But two stems in /-kh/ may have irregular pr. ptc.: 
/Aekh-/ /dekhda ~ dehda ~ dedha/'seeing' 


/akh-/ C Akhda ~ ahda ~ adha/ 'saying" 
/akh-/ has S$ pr.-fut. /akhe-/ > pr. ptc. /aAkhéda/ ‘saying’ (4.6.5). 


4.10.1 Adverbial present participle 


The adverbial pr. ptc. is formed by the change of /-da/ to 
/-dy@ ~ C -dya/. Since the first element is very weak in the 
diphthong /-dy€/ (1.3.1), the form can be regarded as being in free 
variation with /-dé/. A further variant in educated speech and 
writing is /-de/, probably < U /-te/. Thus pr. pte. /karéda/ ‘doing" 
yields the variant forms of the adverbial ptc. /karedyé ~ karedé ~ 
karede ~ C karedyi/. 


4.11 PAST PARTICIPLE 


The past participle is an adjective in /-ya/ formed from the 
root; 


/tor-/ /torya/ Mwentt 
/ga-/ /gavya/ sang" 
/ji-/ /iivya/ ‘lived’ 
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4.11 


The declension follows that of a black adjective, /-y-/ being dropped 
in the fem.: 


mas, fem. 
sg. turya turi 
pl. turye turia 


Roots in /-a/, including all causative stems but excluding roots 
in /-a/, and roots in /-o/ do not infix /-v-/ in the past ptc.: 


A-/ faya/ ‘came! 
/suna-/ /sunaya/ ‘told’ 
/ho-/ /hoya/ "been! 
In the declension of these participles /-y-/ is dropped in the m. pl.: 
mas. fem. mas. fem. 
se. aya ai hoya [hoi] > hui 
pl. ae ara hoe hora 


Besides these there are some ninety verbs, including some of 
the commonest, which have irregularities in the formation of the 
past ptc.: these require separate listing (4. 12-13). 

No past ptc. is formed from passive stems, since the past pte. 
of the simple tr. root necessarily bears a passive significance. 


4.11.1 Adverbial past participle 


This is formed analogously with the more frequent adverbial 
present ptc. (4.10.1), by the change of /-ya/ lu /-yé -€ -e C-ya/, 
thus /turyé ~ turé ~ ture ~ C turya/. 


4.11.2 Perfective participle 


This is formed as in U P by the addition of /hoya/ 'been' to the 
past ptc., thus /torya hoya/: both elements decline. The perfective 
participle, which describes a present state accomplished in past 
time, is most commonly used predicatively (7. 11.d) or adverbially 
(7, 12.4). A present perfective ptc. /torda hoya/ is also possible, 
but much less common, except in its adverbial use (7. 12. e). 


4.11.3 Connective participle 


The connective ptc. is formally equivalent to the f. sg. of the 
past pte. It is normally formed from tr. verbs only, thus /sunai/ 
"having told', The usage of the connective ptc., which is not found 
in U or some varieties of P,is explained below (7. 4. 2; 7. 6). 

There is no equivalent of the U P 'gerund', formally identical 
with a regularly formed m.sg. past ptc.,as U /jaya/ < /jana/ 'to go'. 
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4.12 
4.12 IRREGULAR PAST PARTICIPLES IN /-ya -ea/ 


Two irregularly formed past participles in /-ya/ follow the 
paradigms given in 4.11: 


/jam-/ "be born! fiaya/ R_ ‘born’ 
/jan-/ ‘bear’ /jaya/ R ‘born’ 
/mar-/ ‘die! /moya/ ‘died! 


Here and throughout 4.13, R denotes the alternative of a regularly 
formed past ptc., i.e. /jaya ~ jamya/ and /jaya ~ janya/: since the 
past ptc.is neuter or passive in meaning, the same irregular past 
pte. may correspond to both members of intr. and tr. root pairs. 


Three very common verbs have irregularly formed past pic. 


in /-ea/: 


/po-/ 'lie’ /pea/ "lain" 
/thi-/ "become! /thea/ "became' 
/van-/ ‘go! /gea/ ‘went! 


These follow the paradigm given for black adjectives in /-ea/ 
(2.5.1), but are liable to reductions of the diphthong in unstressed 


position, especially in S: 


mas. fem. 
sg. pea > pya pai > S pi 
pl. pe > S pe pea ~ pia > pya ~ pia 


One other common verb commonly has an irregular past ptc. 
declined as a black adjective in /-eha/ (2. 5.1): 


/rah-/ 'remain' freha/ R_ 'remained' 


4.13 IRREGULAR PAST PARTICIPLES IN /-a/ 


All other irregular past participles end in /-a/, not /-ya/, and 
are declined exactly as black adjectives. 


4.13.1 Roots adding /-a/ 
This is the simplest class and includes: 


/badh-/ tie! /badha/ _'tied* 
/bud-/ ‘drown! /buda/ ‘drowned’ 
/bhan-/ "break" (tr.) /bhana/ "broke" 
/bhin-/ twet! /bhina/ wet! 
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4.13.1 


/bhun-/ ‘parch! /bhuna/ "parched! 
/chot-/ ‘get free! /cheta/ ‘oot free! 
/khar-/ 'stand' /khara/ "stood! 
/lag-/ "begin' /\sga/ R "began" 
joech -/ 'ask' /ocha/ R ‘asked’ 
/eidh-/ ‘cook’ /ridha/ *cooked' 
/rvdh -/ "be busy" /rodha/ "busied" 
/sox-/ "be dry' /svka/ ‘dried! 
/trot-/ 'break’ (intr.) /trvta/ "broke! 


In other cases a past ptc. in /-a/ may have a specialized meaning as 
an adjective, e.g., /khwla/ ‘loose, stray' vs. /khul-/ > /kholya/ 
"opened! 


4.13.2 Other classes 


In all other past participles in /-a/ there is a preceding 
retroflex or dental consonant, either added to a root-vowel or rep- 
resenting the change of a final consonant. Eight classes are to be 
distinguished: 


retroflex: dental: -ta (4.13.6) 
-tha (4. 13.3) -tha (4. 13. 7) 
-da (4.13.8) 
-dha (4. 13. 9) 
-na (4,13. 4) =na (4.13.10) 
-rha (4, 13.5) 


Apart from the many regular alternatives in use, the assignment 
of verbs to these classes is usually definite. Only a few verbs may 
be assigned to more than one class, e.g., /nikal-/ > /nikhta ~ 
nikattha/ 'went out', but homonymns are distinguished in the past 
ptc.as /po-/ > /pea/ 'lain' vs. /po-/ > /pota/ 'threaded’ and as 
/\sh-/ > /latha/ 'descended' vs. /lah-/ > /ladha/ ‘obtained’. 

Membership of these classes is closed, and the following lists 
are to be regarded as constituting a reasonably complete inventory, 
excluding only quite obsolete forms or those used in older poetry 
for the sake of the rhyme scheme. 


4.13.3 Past participles in /-tha/ 
The root generally ends in /-h/ or /-s/ (intr.): 
'slunk’ 


/chah-/ 
/Abah -/ 


‘slink’ 
‘fall’ 


/chatha/ 
/Ahatha/ 


'fell' 
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4.13.3 


/{dhoh-| 
dho-/ ‘convey’ /Ahotha/ R "conveyed! 

Ais-/ ‘appear’ /[ditha]/ R ‘appeared’ 

/Aekh-/ ‘see! Aitha/ 'seen' 

/druh-/ ‘drag’ farutha/ R ‘dragged’ 

/kus-/ "be slaughtered' /kotha/ 'slaughtered' 

/koh-/ 'slaughter' /kutha/ 'slaughtered' 

/|mvus-|/ "be ruined! /[mvtha]/ ‘ruined 

/nas-/ ‘flee! /natha/ ‘fled! 

/phis-/ "be ground! /pitha/ 'oround! 

/pih-/ ‘rind! /pitha/ ‘eround! 

/rus-/ "be cross! /rotha/ ‘cross! 

/trah-/ ‘shrink away' /tratha/ "shrank away’ 
Two roots have change of vowel before /-tha/: 

/bah-/ tsit" /C beetha 

~Sbetha/ 'sat' 
Wvas-/ ‘dwell, rain’ /otha/ ‘dwelt, rained’ 


4.13.4 Past participles in /-na/ 


These are commonly formed from intr. roots in /-a -a/,other 
than /a-/ 'come': 


/sla-/ 'speak' /alana/ R 'spoke' 
/bha-/ "please’ /bhana/ R ‘pleased’ 
/ga-/ ‘sing’ /gana/ R ‘sang! 
/koma-/ ‘wither’ /komana/ R_ 'withered" 
/ma-/ "be contained! /mana/ R "contained 
Nika-/ "be sold! Aikana/ R_ 'sold' 


While all these participles have regular alternatives, this 
pattern is still active in S and may be extended to verbs other than 
those listed, occasionally even to causatives: it is the only pattern 
productive of new forms, In older poetry the pattern is very 
commonly extended to other roots in /-a/ to suit the rhyme. 


4.13.5 Past participles in /-rha/ 


Only one root belongs to this class, having a change of vowel 
before /-rha/: 


/vah-/ ‘flow, be ploughed’ /yurha/ ‘flowed, ploughed’ 
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4.13.6 Past participles in /-ta/ 


4.13.6 


This is the largest class and includes many of the commonest 


roots. 
a) vowel-roots + /ta/ 
/ea-/ ‘raise’ /eata/ [R] 
/aba-/ "bathe! /ahata/ R 
/Aho-/ ‘wash! /Ahota/ 
/jo-/ tyoke' /jota/ 
/la-/ ‘apply’ /[lata// R 
/pa-/ "putt /pata/ [R] 
/oi-/ ‘drink! /pita/ 
/po-/ "thread? /pota/ 
/si-/ "sew! /sita/ 
And with change of vowel before /-ta/: 
Ae-/ ‘give! /axta/ 
/jo-/ "yoke! /juta ~ jota/ 
/kama-/ ‘earn! /kamatta/ 
jne-/ ‘take! /nita/ 
b) consonant-roots > /-ta/ 
/jan-/ "know! fjata/ R 
/kar-/ ‘do! [kita ~ 
(S kita)/ 
/khus-/ "be seized’ /khuta/ 
/khoh-/ ‘seize’ /ikhota/ 
/imb-/ 'plaster' /\sta/ R 
/mac-/ ‘flare up! /{mata]/ R 
/{mvijh-]/ 'send' /ata/ 
fukal-/ ‘go out? /nikhta ~ 
nikta/ 
/pabhe-/ ‘arrive’ /padhta/ R 
/samh- ~ 
sumh-/ _'sleep! /svta/ 
/svhan-/ ‘recognize! /sohata/ R 


‘raised’ 
"bathed" 
'washed' 
'yoked' 
‘applied! 
‘put? 
'drank' 
'threaded' 


‘sewn! 


‘gave! 
tyoked' 
"earned' 
"took' 


‘knew! 


'did' 
‘seized’ 
‘seized! 
‘plastered’ 
‘flared up' 
‘sent’ 


‘went out! 


‘arrived’ 


‘slept! 
'recognized' 


/tata/ thot! is an adjective, vs. /tap-/ > /tapya/ 'heated', 
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4.13.7 


4.13.7 Past participles in /-tha/ 
The root generally ends in /-h/ or /-s/ (intr.) (cf. 4. 13.3): 


/ghos-/ terr! /ehutha/ ‘erred!’ 
/khvs-/ ‘drop’ /khutha/ R ‘dropped’ 
/\ah-/ ‘descend’ /\atha/ 'descended' 
fuikal-/ _''go out" /nikattha/ ‘went out? 
/phas- ~ 

phah-/ tentangle’ /phatha/ ‘entangled’ 
/phis-/ "be ground! /pitha/ ‘ground! 
/pih-/ ‘grind’ /pitha/ "ground 


4.13.8 Past participles in /-da/ 

This is a small class, since /-da/ is the characteristic ending 
of the present pte. Two of the three verbs belonging to this class 
have been transferred from the next class by the dissimilation of 
aspirates (1.12.6): 


/an-/ 'bring" /ada/ "brought" 
/ghin-/ ‘take’ /[ghidha } 

> ghida/ "took" 
/kha-/ teat! /{khadha] 


>khada/ tate! 


4.13.9 Past participles in /-dha/ 


/banh-/ ‘tie’ /badha/ ‘tied’ 
/Avbh -/ ‘be milked! Avcdha/ ‘milked’ 
/oh-/ "milk" /icdha/ ‘milked’ 
/gonh-/ ‘plait" /gdha/ R 'plaited' 
/\abh- ~ 

lah-/ "be obtained’ /\sdha/ ‘obtained’ 
/[lah-] > 

laha-/ obtain’ | /lsdha/ R  'obtained' 
/rabh- ~ / 

rAh-/ "be sown! | /radha/ "sown! 
/[rah-] > 

raha-/ ‘sow! fradha/ R= _'sown' 
/rinh-/ cook" /ridha/ ‘cooked’ 
/rvjh-/ "be busy! /rudha/ "busied" 
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4.13.9 


/yabh-/ ‘copulate! fysdha/ ‘copulated' 
fyah-/ ‘copulate with’ /yadha/ ‘copulated' 


The participles /badha ridha rudha/ also correspond to the roots 
/badh- ridh- rodh-/ (4, 13.1), 


4,13.10 Past participles in /-na/ 
The root generally ends in /-j/: 
/bhaj-/ trun, break' (intr.) /bhana/ R  'ran, broke! 


/phtj-/ "be wet" /phma/ R  'wet" 
/bhwj-/ "be parched’ /bhuna/ R "parched! 
/pvj-/ ‘arrive’ /pvna/ R ‘arrived’ 
/s1j-/ "be moistened! /sina/ R 'moistened’ 


There is also one vowel-root: 
jro-/ "weep! /rona/ R 'wept' 


The participles /bhana bhina bhuna/ also correspond to the tr. 
roots /bhan- bhin- bhun-/ (4.13. 1). 


4.14 STEM TENSES 


Five tenses are formed without the use of the participles or the 
auxiliary verb. The present subjunctive, its derivative conditional I, 
the imperative and the aorist imperative are all formed by the 
addition of personal endings with appropriate morphophonemic 
adjustments (4.7) to the root or primary stem. The future is 
formed by the addition of personal endings to the pr.-fut. stem. 


4.14.1 Present subjunctive 


This tense was a general present in the older language, as still 
in poetry and proverbs, being used as an indicative present and 
future as well as in the subjunctive sense to which it is now normal- 
ly confined, having been replaced as an indicative by the 
periphrastic present tense (4. 16. 2). 

The six personal endings and typical morphophonemic adjust- 
ments are illustrated in the paradigm: 
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root: /tor-/ fukal-/ fa-/ /rah-/ 
‘go! ‘go out! ‘come’ 'remain' 
sg.1 /-2/ turd nikla ava raha ~ rahva 
2 /C-@ turé niklé avé rahé ~ rahvé 
~S-i/ ~ turi ~ nikli ~ avi ~ rahi ~ rahvi 
3 /-e/ ture nikle ave rahe ~ rahve 
pl. 1 /-ii/ tort niklt ati raht ~ rahva 
2 /-0/ turo niklo ao raho ~ rahvo 
3 /-1n/ turin niklin avin reehin 
~ rahvin 


The pr. subjunctive of passive stems usually has a gerundive 
sense: the older ‘impersonal verbs' /[karie ~ kice]/ ‘it is to be 
done! are now replaced by the regular 3sg. /karije/ < /karij-/. 


4.14.2 Conditional I 


This is formed by the addition of the invariable particle /ha/ 
to the pr. subjunctive, thus / tora. ha... form ha/. It is equivalent in 
meaning and usage to conditional II (4.16.1). 


4.14.3 Imperative 


The imperative is not normally formed from passive stems, 
and has only 2sg.and 2pl. 2sg.is normally identical with the 
catenative pte. (4.9. 1),and 2pl. with 2pl. of pr. subjunctive: 


sg.2 tor nikil a reh 
pl. 2 /-0/ turo niklo ao raho ~ rahyo 


2sg. of /a-/ is only /a/, vs. catenative pte. /a ~ C an ~ S an/;: similar- 
ly, /po-/ 'lie' has 2sg. imperative /po/, vs. catenative ptc. /px/. 

Ath-/ 'rise' has 2sg. imperative Athi/ (=eatenative ptc.), and 2pl. 
Aiho ~ (vthijo)/. 7 


4,14,4 Aorist imperative 


The aorist imperative is more polite in sense than the simple 
imperative: it too is not normally formed from passive stems, and 
has only 2sg. and 2pl. 2sg.is identical with 2sg. of pr. subjunctive: 
2pl. is formed by the addition of accented /-'ahe/, with weakening 
of the root, or of /-'ae/ after /h/-roots (1.12. 6): 


sg.2 /C-@  tvré nrklé ave rahé ~ rahvé 
~S8-i/ ~ turi ~ nikli ~ avi ~ rahi ~ rahyi 
pl. 2 /-'ahe/ turahe niklahe Avahe rahae 
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4.14.4 


An accented peripheral vowel in the second syllable is lost in 
Qpl., thus /maror-/ > /murrahe/ 'twist!'. This change eliminates 
the distinction between root and causative in 2pl., thus Ath-/ > 
Athahe/ 'rise!', also /tha-/ > /thahe/ 'raise!'. 


4.14.5 Future 

The future, freely formed from all verbs, is formed by the 
addition of personal endings to the pr.-fut. stem without 
morphophonemic change: 


sg.1 /-sa/_ tursa nikalsa asa rahsa 
2 /C-sé  tursé nikalsé asé rahsé 
~S-si/ ~ tursi ~nikalsi ~ asi ~ rahsi 
3 /C-si  tursi nikalsi asi rahsi 
~ S-se/ ~ turse ~nikalse ~ ase ~ rahse 
pl. 1 /-st/  tursti nikalst ast rahstt 
2 /-so/  turso nikalso aso rahso 
3 /-sin/ tursin nrkalsin asin rahsin 


The symmetry with the endings of the pr. subjunctive is disturbed 
only in 3sg./C -si/ vs. pr. subjunctive /-e/. 


The sigmatic future is distinctive of Siraiki and the Northern 
Lahnda dialects, as contrasted with P Si U. Distinctions between 
root, causative and passive in the future are illustrated by: 


/son-/ /sunsi/ ‘he will hear' 
/sona-/ /sonesi/ "he will tell' 
/sonij-/ /swnisi/ the will be heard’ 


4.14.6 Negatives 


The negative of all five stem tenses is formed by the use of 
/na/ "not", Sometimes /koina ~ kena/, before the positive forms, 
thus /na asi/ the will not come’. 


4.15 AUXILIARY VERB 
The auxiliary verb proper is restricted to two tenses, present 


and past, both fully conjugated for person. Distinction of gender is 
possible only in 3sg, past. 
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4.15.1 


4.15.1 Present auxiliary 
The present auxiliary (pr.aux.) has both full and short forms: 


full forms short forms 
sg. 1 ha a 
2 C hé ~S hai Cé~Si~ai 
3 he e 
pl. 1 C hise ~ S hese se~Sese * 
~C he ~S hu ~St 
2 ho ~ C hive ~S heve o~ve~S eve 
3 hin in 


There are many variant forms, due partly to differences 
between C and S: in older poetry yet more forms are to be en- 
countered (9.5.6), Full forms are used in stressed position, i.e., 
as existential verbs or for emphasis. In most other contexts, 
including formal writing as well as speech, the short forms are 
used: C 1pl. /he/, lacking a corresponding short form with the 
typical loss of /h-/, is used in all contexts. 


4.15.2 Elision of short forms 


Short forms of the pr. aux. very commonly coalesce with pre- 
ceding final vowels, especially when these are unaccented and post- 
tonic. Native orthography is very inconsistent in such cases in 
writing one word or two, Elisions are written in transcription in 
the following cases only: 


a) after /-a/ 


/-a + -A > CS-4/ turda 4 > CS turda 

/-a + -ai > S-ai/ caha aI > S cahat 

/-a + -i>S-i/ turda i > § turdi 

/-a+ -e >C -2~ turda e > C turd ~ 
S -e/ S turde 


turdia ese > S turdiése 
/-aya + -e >C -ae ~ pdkaya e >C pakaze ~: 
S -ae S pakae 
/-ya + -e>CS -ye/ _ turya e > CS turye 
/-a+-m> C-en~ turdia m>C turdren ~ 
S -in/ S turdun 
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4.15.2 


b) after /-i/ 

/-it+ -A>S -14/ CS turdi 4 ~ S turdia 
(i+ I>S -i/ turdi i > S turdi 
/-i+ -e >S -1e/ CS turdi e ~ S turdie 
/-it+ -U>S -10/ admiti > S admit 
/-i+ -1n >S -1n/ CS admi in ~ S admim 


c) after /-e/ 


/-e + -L>S -0/ turde 1 > S turdt 
/-e + -0o >C -yo ~ turde o > C turdyo ~ 
S -o/ S turdo 


/-ye + -o>CS-yo/ _twrye o > CS turyo 
/-e + -n > CS -1n/ cahe m > CS cahmn 
d) after /-x/ 

/-2 + -m>C -zen/ ge in > C gen 


These elisions play an important part in the formation of the 
periphrastic tenses (4.16.2, 5), and also apply after nouns and 
adjectives. In all other contexts short forms of the auxiliary are 
written as separate words. 


4.15.3 Past auxiliary 


There is no distinction between full and short forms in the 
past aux.: 


sg.1 ham ~ [harm] > hem 
2 havé 
3 mas. ha 


fem. [hai] > hai 


pl. 1 hase 
2 have 
3 han ~ [ham] > hen 


/bzem hen/ are more emphatic than the usual /ham han/, The dis- 
tinction of gender in 3sg. is often lost, particularly in S, /hai/ being 
generalized for mas. as well as fem. Other forms of the past aux. 
are encountered in older poetry (9. 5.6). 
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4.15.4 


4.15.4 Negative auxiliaries 


The negative of the pr. aux. may be formed by the negative 
adverb /nhi ~ ni/ 'not', or frequently /komhi ~ kenhi/, used either 
alone for all persons and numbers, but especially for 3sg.and 3pl., 
or before the positive forms. There exists also a negative pr. aux. 
with distinctive personal forms (5.6). 

The negative of the past aux. is formed by prefixing /na/ or the 
more emphatic /koma ~ kzena/ to the positive forms, making a 
single word. The prefixing of /na/ involves some of the displace- 
ments which are so common in the vicinity of /h/. Idiolects vary 
in their realization, but the following represents an acceptable 
standard: 


sg.1 na‘ham 
2 nhavé ~ nayvhé 
3 mas. nA'ha 


fem. na'hai ~ nahi 


pl. 1 nhase 
2 nhave ~ navhe 
3 na'hzen 


Emphatic forms with expanded prefix do not involve such elisions, 
thus 2sg./komahavé/. 


4.15.5 Other tenses 

Other tenses of the auxiliary verb are formed from the root 
/ho-/ 'be', thus 3sg, pr. subjunctive /hove/, future /hosi/. Many 
functions of U P /ho-/ are exercised in Siraiki by /thi-/ 'become' 
(7, 2), but the latter is not used as an auxiliary. 
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4.16 


4.16 PARTICIPIAL TENSES 


Six common tenses are formed from the present and past 
participles, used alone or with the auxiliaries: 


pr. pte. alone: conditional II (4. 16. 1) 
pr. pte. + pr. aux.: present (4, 16. 2) 

pr. pte. + past aux.: imperfect (4. 16. 3) 
past ptc. alone: past (4. 16. 4) 

past pte. + pr.aux.: perfect (4. 16.5) 

past pte, + past aux.: pluperfect (4. 16.6) 


In all participial tenses the ptc. is inflected for gender and number, 
and the auxiliary for person, but for gender only in 3sg. past. 

Other periphrastic tenses may be formed with the participles 
and appropriate parts of /ho-/,e.g. past pte. + /hosi/ as 'future 
perfect’, but these will not be itemized below since they are much 
less commonly used than the six tenses listed and are formed 
quite straightforwardly. 


4.16.1 Conditional II 


Formed with the pr. ptc.alone, as in U P, this tense is 
equivalent in meaning and usage to the distinctive Siraiki conditional 
I (4, 14.2). The pte. inflects for gender and number: 


mas. fem. 
sg. 1-3 turda turdi 
pl. 1-3 turde turdra. 


4.16.2 Present 


This is formed with the pr. ptc. + pr. aux. The paradigm lists 
the usual forms, which include many elisions of the aux. (4. 15. 2): 


mas. fem. 
sg.1 torda turdi 4 ~ S turdia 
2 C turd ~ $ turdi C turdi @ ~ S turdi 
3 C turde ~ S turde turdie~S turdre 
pl. 1 turde se ~ C turde hz turdia se ~ C turdid hz 
~ S$ turdt ~ S turdiése 
2 turde ve ~ C turdyo turdia ve ~ turdia o 
~ § turdo ~ § turdiéve 
3 turdin C turdien ~ S$ turdun 
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4.16.2 


The ptc. may also be used with full forms of the aux., but these are 


far less frequent than the forms given. 
In some areas, especially N and the trans-Indus region of C, the 


present is formed from a ptc. in /-na/, thus 1sg. /karena/ ys.CS 
/karédi/ 'I do', A similar form is used in P, but only in 1sg., 2sg. 
and Ipl. 


4.16.3 Imperfect 


The imperfect is formed with the pr. pte. + past aux. Since 
there is no contraction a full paradigm need not be given: 


mas. fem. 
sg.1 torda ham turdi ham 
pl. 3 turde han turdia han 


4.16.4 Past 


This is formed with past ptc. alone, inflected for gender and 
number: 


mas. fem. 
sg. 1-3 turya tori 
pl. 1-3 turye turia 


In tenses formed from the past ptc. of verbs having the 
ergative construction (8.3.3), broadly corresponding to tr. verbs, 
the verb is in concord with the logical object and only 3sg. and 3pl. 
are possible: 


mas, fem. 
sg.3 pita piti 
pl. 3 pite pitia 


The past tense is used to refer to completed actions, normally 
in past time. 
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4.16.5 Perfect 


4.16.5 


The perfect is formed with the past pte. + pr.aux. As in the 
present, short forms of the aux. are commonly elided with the ptc., 
and the less commonly used alternative full forms are omitted 
from the paradigm, The contractions are identical with those of the 
present in the perfect of verbs with irregular past ptc.in /-af/ (4.13), 
but differ in the mas, when the ptc. ends in /-ya/: 


sg. 1 


pl. 1 


3 


mas. 

turya 

C tury ~ S turyai 

torye 

turye se ~ S turye hie 
~S turyt 

turye ve ~ turyo 


toryin 


fem. 

tori a ~ S turia 

C trrié ~ S tort 

turi e ~ 5 turie 

turia se ~ C turia hz 
~ § turiése 

turia ve ~ C turia o 
~ § turiéve 

C turren ~ S turin 


Further contractions are possible in the perfect of verbs with 
past pte. in /-ea/ (4.12): 


sg. 1 


pl. 1 


mas, 

pea ~ pya 

C pe ~ S pyai 

C pe ~S pe 

pe se ~ C px he 
~ S$ pya 

pe ve ~C peo 
~S pyo 

C pen~S pm 


fem. 

paia~S pia 

C paié ~S pai 

pAie ~ S pie 

pea se ~ C pea he 
~ § piése 

pea ve ~ C peaio 
~ § piéve 

C pen~ S pin 


Tr.verbs having the ergative construction have only 3sg. and 


3pl.: 


sg.3 
pl. 3 


mas, 
C pite ~ S pite 


pitm 


fem. 
piti e ~ S pitre 
C pitizn ~ S pitimn 


The perfect is used to denote completed actions connected in 
some sense with present time. 
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4,16.6 


4.16.6 Pluperfect 

This is formed with the past ptc. + past aux. A full paradigm 
need not be given, since there are no contractions. Tr. verbs having 
the ergative construction again have only 3sg. and 3plL.: 


mas, fem. 
sg.3 pita ha ~ pita hai piti hai 
pl. 3 pite han_ pita han 


Besides its use as a true pluperfect, this tense is also used to 
refer to past time regarded as separate from the present. 


4.16.7 Negatives 


Negative forms of the participial tenses incorporate the 
negative adverbs /na/ or /nhi ~ ni/, more usually than the corres- 
ponding adverbs with the prefixes /ko1- ~ ke-/. 


a) tenses formed with ptc. alone 


These prefix /na/: 
m. sg. na turda na torya 
b) tenses formed with pr. aux. 
These prefix /nhi ~ ni/ and the aux. is usually omitted: 
m. Sg. nhi turda nhi turya 
The negative pr. aux. (5.6) may also be used. 
c) tenses formed with past aux. 


These are formed with the negative past aux, (4.15.4), which 
usually precedes the ptc.: 


m. sg. 3 naha torda ~ turdanaha = naha turya ~ turya naha 
Also possible is the positive form preceded by /na/: 
m, sg. 3 na turda ha na turya ha 
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CHAPTER 5 
THE VERB WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES 


5.1 PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES 


The use of pronominal suffixes is one of the most interesting 
features of the language. As their name implies, these correspond 
semantically to pronouns: formal rules can be established for the 
substitution of personal pronouns or of demonstrative pronouns by 
pronominal suffixes (8.5), Unlike the suffixes of Si, the Siraiki 
suffixes are used only with finite verbal forms, and thus resemble 
those of Kashmiri or the more restricted sets found in most 
western varieties of P and the Northern Lahnda dialects. At least 
in formal speech and writing, however, their use seems to be on the 
decline, probably under the influence of U and eastern varieties of P, 
which lack such suffixes, 


Two sets of suffixes are in use: 


direct oblique 
sg. 1 -m -m 
2 -0 -i~ -hi~ -a~-o 
3 -s 
pl. 1 -se -se 
2 -he ~ -ve -he ~ -ve 
3 -ne 


Direct suffixes, equivalent to a dir. pronoun, are used only with 
the tenses formed with ptc. alone, i.e., conditional II and past: there 
are no forms for 3sg. or 3pl., and only 2sg.is distinguished from 
the corresponding obl. forms. 

Oblique suffixes correspond to an oblique pronoun, i.e., a pro- 
noun in obl, (agentive), d-ac. or pos.: there is a full set for all 
persons which may be used with stem tenses, the auxiliaries and 
the participial tenses. 

Only two double suffixes are in use: /-mi/ < isg. /-m/ + 
asg. /-i/, and /-mrs/ < 1sg. /-m/ + 3se. /-s/. 

Modifications undergone by verbal forms to which suffixes are 
added arc best exemplified by individual paradigms: a change of 
accent with consequent weakening of the root is often involved 
especially with the pl. suffixes. : 
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5.2 
5.2 STEM TENSES + SUFFIXES 


Only obl. suffixes (suf.) are possible. Only the imperative and 
isg.and 3sg. of pr. subjunctive and future may have suf., and there 
are further restrictions on which suf. may be used. 


a) imperative + suf. 
Only the simple imperative (4.14.3) of tr. verbs may have suf., 
and only the 3sg. suf. /-s/ is used: 


Q2sg.+3sg. /-15/ maris khavis 

2pl. + 3sg. /-vs/ marus khavos 

b) 1sg. pr. subjunctive and future + suf. 

Only 2sg.and 3sg. suf. may be used: 

lsg.+2sg. /-i/ dekhai dekhsai 
+8se. /-Rs/ dekhies dekhstes 


As often with suf., causatives are liable to further reduction by the 
elision or omission of /-ta-/. The above paradigm of Mlekh-/ ‘see’ 
may be contrasted with that of /dikha-/ 'show': 


1sg.+2sg. /-'ai/ dikhat 
+3sg. /-es/  dikhies < dikha&s 


The accent is preserved in the future of verbs with pr.-fut. /-'e/ 
in CS, but is transferred with loss of /-'e-/ in N: 


Isg. + 2sg.  /-ai/ CS dikhesai_ vs. N drkhsai 
/-es/ dikheszes dikhses 
c) 3sg. pr. subjunctive and future + suf. 


All suf. except lpl.are used. Forms for the two tenses are 
parallel, except in 2sg., the only instance of 2sg. /-a/ (in the future), 
and in 2pl. where there is a change of accent in the pr. subjunctive: 


8sg.+1sg. /-1m/ dekhim dekhsim 
+2sg. /-1a/ dekhsia 
/-i/ dekhi ~ S dekhsi 
+3sg. /-1s/ dekhis dekhsis 
+2pl.  /-eve/  di'kheve = dekhseve 
+ 3pl. /-1ne/ dekhme dekhsine 


3sg. + 2pl. may also be /-ehe/, preferred after a preceding /v/, thus 
/ave/ > /xvehe/. 

Although these forms are clearly derived from 3sg. dekhe 
dekhsi/ they may also be used with 3pl. subjects. 
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5.2 


d) conditional I + suf. 


l1sg.and 3sg.pr. subjunctive forms + suf. are also, although 
rarely, used with the invariable particle /ha/ as conditional I + suf., 
thus 3sg.+ 3sg. /dekhis ha/. 


5.3 PARTICIPIAL TENSES + DIRECT SUFFIXES 

Direct suffixes are used only with the pr. ptc.as conditional IT 
(4,16. 2) and with the past ptc.as past tense (4. 16. 4). 

a) conditional Il + suf. 


This tense is not often used with dir. suf. Only 1sg.(rare) and 
2sg. suf. can be used: 


+1sg. /-vm/ dedhum turdum 
+2sg.m.  /-0/ dedho tordo 
f. /-10/ dedhrd turdid 


Conditional II does not admit the use of obl. suf. 
b) past + suf. 


All four dir. suf. can be used with the past, and this is their 
commonest use. Only intr. verbs can take dir. suf., since verbs 
following the ergative construction in the past will have obl. suf. only 
(5.4). There is no distinction for gender in past + suf. The pl. suf. 
involve a shift of accent, with weakening of the root and loss of 
/-'a-/ in the few intr. roots of the type /Sarma-/ be ashamed': when 
the pte. is in /-ea/ there is variable accent in 1sg. These changes 
are illustrated in the paradigms: 


+1se. /-vm/ wryum ayum Sarmayum pevm ~ pyom 
+2sg. /-0/ tury ayo $armayd ped 

+1pl. /-'ose/  turyose ayose Sarmyose pyose 

+ 2pl. /-'ohe/ turyohe ayohe Sarmyohe pyohe 


Variant forms of the pl.as /-'ase -'ahe/ are occasionally used still, 
and are found in the older poetry. 2pl. /-'ove/ is a rare variant. 
/h/ is lost regularly in 2pl. Arthoe/ < /rah-/ 'remain' (1.12.6). 


5.4 PAST + OBLIQUE SUFFIXES 


Obl. suf. may be used with the past of all verbs in senses 
corresponding toa d-ac.or pus. pronuun, while Lheir must frequent 
use is with the past of tr. verbs corresponding to an obl. pronoun 
as subject in the ergative construction. 
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5.4 


There is a full set of forms for all six persons. As in the past 
+ dir. suf. there is no distinction for gender, but the number of the 
verb is distinguished in 2sg.and 3sg. All forms other than 1sg. 
/-0m/, 2sg./-0/ and 3sg. /-vs/ always involve a shift of accent and 
weakening of the root, including loss of /-'a-/ in causatives such 
as /paka-/ 'cook'. The verb is always third person: 


8sg./pl. + 1sg. /-um/ maryom ayum  pakayyum pevm ~ pyom 
3sg. + 2sg. /-0/ maryo ayo pakayo peo 
/-'oi/ ~maryoi ~ aAyoi ~ pakyoi ~ pyoi 
pl. + 2sg. /-'oni/ maryoni yoni pakyoni  pyoni 
3sg. + 3sg. /-us/_ —s maryus ayus pAkayus pevs ~ pyos 
/-'osi/ ~ maryosi ~ ayosi ~ pakyosi ~ pyosi 
pl. + 3sg. /-tonts/ maryonis Ayonis pakyonis pyonis 
3sg./pl.+ 1pl. /-'ose/ maryose ayose pakyose pyose 
sg./pl. + 2pl. /-'ohe/ maryohe ayohe pakyohe pyohe 
sg./pl. + 3pl. /-'one/ maryone ayone pakyone pyone 


Sg. + 2sg.has a further variant /-'ohi/: /-tohe/ is used to the ex- 
clusion of /-'ove/ in 2pl. Variants with /-'a-/ for /-'o-/ are 


possible but rare. 
The two double suffixes (5.1) are sometimes used with the 


past of tr. verbs: 
3sg./pl. + 1sg.+ 2sg. /-vmi/ maryumi 
+3sg. /-tomis/ maryomis 


5.5 PRESENT AUXILIARY + SUFFIXES 


The pr. aux. + obl. suf. has sets of both full and short forms: 


full forms short forms 
3sg./pl. + 1sg. him ~ hime ~himi_—sim ~ mi 
3sg. + 2sg. hi ~ hivi~ S hai i~vi~S Ai 
pl. + 2sg. C hini ~ S heni ni ~ C ini ~ S eni 
3sg. + 3sg his ~ hisi Is~ si 
pl. + 3sg. C hints ~ S henis nis ~ C mis ~ S ents 
3sg./pl. + ipl. C hise ~ S hese se ~ C ise ~ Sese 
sg./pl. + 2pl. C hive ~ S heve ve ~C 1ve ~ Seve 
sg./pl. + 3pl. C hime ~ S hene ne ~C me ~S ene 


5.5 


As in the case of the past + obl. suffixes the number of the verb is 
distinguished only + 2sg./3sg. suf.,and is always third person. 

In contrast with the simple pr. aux. (4. 15.1), the use of the full 
forms of the pr.aux. + suf. is normal: the longer forms with the 
sg. suf. are slightly more emphatic than /nim hi his/. 

The most common use of the short forms is after a ptc. in 
periphrastic tenses. The use of the present with contracted short 
forms of the pr.aux. + suf., although common in older texts, 
appears to be obsolescent: the paradigm follows exactly that of the 
perfect of verbs with past ptc.in /-a/ given below. 


5.5.1 Perfect + oblique suffixes 


The most common use of the short forms of the pr. aux. + suf. 
is in the perfect, especially of tr. verbs, with suf. corresponding to 
an obl, pronoun as subject in the ergative construction. 

The paradigm illustrates possible contracted forms in the 
perfect of a tr. verb with past pte. in /-a/: rules for writing 
elisions follow those given for the simple pr. aux. (4.15.2). The 
verb is always third person, but the pte. will inflect for gender and 
number (4. 16. 5): 


mas. fem. 
3sg. + lsg. C pitem ~ S pitim piti 1m ~ S pitimm 
+ 2s¢. pitai pitt 
+ 3sg. C pites ~ S$ pitis piti is ~ § pitus 
+ Ipl. C pitese ~S pitese pitise 
+ 2pl. C piteve ~S piteve  pitive 
+ 3pl. C pitene ~ S$ pitene piti ne 
3pl. + 1sg. C piteim~Spitim C pitrem ~S pitum 
+ 28g, pitini ~ piteni pitia ni ~ C pitreeni 
~ S pitreni 
+ 3sg. pitinis ~ pitenis pitia nis ~ C pitiznis 


~S pitirenis 


+ Ipl. pitise ~ pitese pitia se ~ C pitizse 
~S pitrése 

+ 2pl. pitive ~ piteve pitia ve ~ C pitizve 
~ § pitréve 

+ 3pl. pitrne ~ pitene pita ne ~ C pitizene 
~ S pitrene 
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5.5.1 


Full forms are quite freely employed also, to avoid confusions and 
awkward vowel sequences. Sg,/pl. + 1sg. /-mi/ and sg. + 3sg. /-si/ 
properly imply a sense of immediacy in the perfective action, but 
their convenience in avoiding awkward vowel sequences probably 
accounts for their use in other contexts too, as equivalent to a 
simple perfect. Since /-mi/ is reserved for this use, the only 
possible double suffix is Isg. + 3sg. /-mis ~ -1m1s/. This is 
rare: 


mas, fem. 


sg. + 1lsg. + 3sg. C pitemis ~ S pitimis piti mis 
pl. + lsg. + 3sg. pite mis pitia mis 
The perfect + suf.from verbs with past ptc.in /-ya/ diverges 


markedly in the mas. sg. in C from the paradigm, while causatives 
in /-'aya/ demonstrate the usual further contractions involving loss 


of /-'a-/: 


mas. mas. 
3sg. + Isg. marya 1m pAkazem > paAkem 
+ 2sg. marya i~ maryAi pAkaya i > pakai 
+ 38g. marya Is pAkaes > pakes 
+ Ipl. marya se pAkazese 
+ 2pl. marya ve pAkazeve 
+ 3pl. marya ne pAkazene 


Other genders and numbers follow the paradigm, although further 
contractions of the ptc. in /-'aya/ are possible, e.g. fem. sg. + 1sg. 
/pakai 1m > pakaim/, + 3sg. /pakai 1s > pakais/. 

Intr. verbs do not commonly have perfect + obl. suf. The 
perfect of /po-/, commonly used in forming modal compound verbs 
(7.7.1), may be cited as an example of the contractions possible in 
C in the perfect of a verb with past pte. in /-ea/: 


mas. fem. 
3sg. + 1sg. pem pAi Im ~ pai mi 
+ 2sg. pai pAli ~ pai 
+ 3sg. pes pAi Is ~ pai si 
+ ipl pese pai se 
+ 2pl. peve pai ve 
+ 3pl. pene pai ne 
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5.5.1 


3pl. + 1sg. pem pea im ~ pem 
+ 288, peeni peani 
+ 3sg, penis peanis 
+ Ipl. pese pea se ~ pxese 
+ 2pl. peeve pea ve ~ peve 
+ 3pl. pene pea ne 


Persons other than 3sg.and 3pl. are theoretically possible: the only 
common form is 2sg. (mas.) + 3sg. /pes/. 


5.6 NEGATIVE PRESENT AUXILIARY 


While the simple negative /nhi ~ ni/ may be used to express 
the negative of the pr. aux. (4. 15. 4), there also exist personal 
negative forms clearly cognate with the pronominal suffixes. These 
are restricted to 1sg., 2sg., 1lpl.and 2pl., like the dir. suffixes. 

There also exists a set of forms corresponding to the negative 
of the pr. aux. + suf. (5.5): like the obl. suf., these exist for all 
persons. 

These sets are a quite distinctive feature of the language: 


neg. pr. aux, neg. pr. aux. + suf. 
Isg. nimhi + 1sg. nimhi 
2sg. C nzh ~ nivhé 
~ § nivhi + 2sg. nivhi 
+ 3sg. nisi 
Ipl. nise + Ipl. nise 
2pl. nivhe + 2pl. nivhe 
+ 3pl. ninhe 


Most items appear in both sets. /uisi/ may be used as an emphatic 
variant for /nhi ~ ni/ as neg.pr. aux.,normally as 3sg. 

The second set is often used with the prefixes /ko1- ~ ke-/, 
which may serve to mark the distinction from the first Set, thus 
/koinrmhi ~ kenmmhi/ 'I have not' vs. /nmhi/ ‘I am not'. But 
prefixed forms may also be used in the simple neg. pr. aux. 

The neg. pr.aux. may be used to form the negative of the 
present and of the perfect of intr. verbs. The neg. pr. aux.+ suf, 


provides negative forms of the present + suf.,and of the perfect 
+ suf. 
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5.7 PAST AUXILIARY + SUFFIXES 


The aux. is always 3sg.or 3pl. All suffixes are used: 
3sg./pl. + 1s¢. ham ~ [harm] > haem 


3sg¢. + 2s¢. havi 

pl. + 2sg. hani 

3sg. + 3sg. has 
pl. + 3sg. hanis 
3sg./pl. + 1pl. hase 
sg./pl. + 2pl. have 
sg./pl. + 3pl. hane 


Forms + 1sg., lpl. and 2pl. are identical with the corresponding 
persons of the simple past aux. (4.15.3). One double suffix is 
possible; 

3sg./pl. + lsg. + 3sg. hamis 
This is used only in the pluperfect + suf., which is much more 
frequent than the imperfect + suf. Neither tense involves contracted 


forms. 

The neg. past aux.+ suf.is formed by prefixing /na/. Prefixed 
forms typically mark the distinction from the simple neg. past aux. 
(4. 15. 4) as in the neg. pr. aux., thus /komaham/ 'I had not" vs. 


/naham/ 'I was not". 


CHAPTER 6 
THE NOMINAL PHRASE 


6.1 SIMPLE NOMINAL PHRASES 


These consist of a single word only, normally a noun, an adjec- 
tive or a pronoun: 


/chohar/ 'a boy! 
/amir / ‘the rich’ 
/kvi/ ‘someone! 


Some parts of the verb are used as nouns or adjectives (7.10-11): 
/dhrvksn/ 'to run! 


/dhrvkan vala/ ‘runner’ 


Adverbs may also occur as simple nominal phrases, but normally 
only in the special type of adverbial phrases (6.4). 

Adjectives and pronouns presuppose an absence of modification, 
since they can occur as the main element of a nominal phrase only 
in simple nominal phrases: there is no such restriction on the use 
of nouns. All types of word so far mentioned may also occur as 
subordinate elements in complex nominal phrases. 


6.2 MODIFIERS OF NOUNS 


Complex nominal phrases have by definition a noun as their 
main element. Modifiers normally precede the noun and undergo 
appropriate morphological change to show concord with it for gender 
and number. Types of modifier are: 


a) adjectives 


/eana chohar/ ‘good boy' 

/can1a chorhi/ ‘good girls’ 

b) numerals 

/du chohar/ ‘two boys' 

/chi hazar rupse/ ‘six thousand rupees' 
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Numerals precede adjectives, unless the adjective qualifies the 
numeral; 
/du cania chorhi/ "two good girls! 


/pure du sao rupe/ ‘quite two hundred rupees" 


c) pronouns 


Possible modifiers are demonstrative, indefinite and posses- 
sive pronouns, as well as pronominal adjectives. These all precede 


other items in the phrase: 


/e car pvrania kitaba/ ‘these four old books! 
/kvi cana admi/ "some good man’ 
/tvhada dujha dost/ tyour other friend' 
/bee tree hatte/ 'a further three weeks! 


Demonstrative and possessive pronouns may precede or follow each 
other: 


/e sadi boli ~ sadi e boli/ ‘this language of ours’ 

d) interjections 

These are confined to vocative phrases, in which they come first: 
/oe kutya/ they you dog!" 


e) nominal phrases + adjectival ppn. (2. 7.1.a) 


Both simple and complex nominal phrases may occur: the main 
element, and any modifiers of this, will be obl. The commonest ppn. 


is /da/: 


/amira di kothi/ 'a house of rich people' 

/onha amir loka di kothi/ tthe house of those rich people’ 
Alara vala ada/ ‘lorry stand’ 

/tz jhai chohrr/ 'a girl like you' 


f) concord 


Modifiers inflect for concord with the main element ina 
nominal phrase. The only exception to the rules given in 2.5.1 is 
the occasional use of f. sg. modifier with f.pl.noun. This is due 
to the influence of U, which does not employ f. pl. modifiers: 

/rovlk dia copdhi ~ (mpl di cunani)/ 

'the corners of the country! 
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6.2.1 Post-modifiers 
Post-modifiers are much less common, but include: 
a) honorifics 


These include the honorific particle /ji/ and the enclitic 
honorific /hone ~ hona ~ honi/,as well as the specialized use of 
such nouns as /SAi ~ sehtb/ 'master" in the sense of 'Mr.' Hono- 
rifics are used only after names and terms of address: 


/ama honi/ tmother dear’ 
/sadik ssi/ "Mr. Sadiq’ 
Similar is the use of possessive pronouns in a few set phrases: 
/ma medi/ ‘mother mine’ 
b) adjectives 


A few adjectives are often, but not invariably, used as post- 
modifiers: 


/pal Soda/ ‘the poor child’ 
c) longer modifiers 


Longer phrasal modifiers often follow the noun: this is 
especially true of relative clauses introduced by the pronouns 
/jo ~jerha/ (8.8.3). 


6.3 MODIFIERS OF ADJECTIVES 
These are more restricted than modifiers of nouns: some arc 
used only with numerals. Most modifiers precede the adjective: 
a) intensive modifiers 


These include adverbs such as /bahi/ 'very', /brlkul/ 'quite' or 
adjectives such as /vada bara dadha/, which can all be used in the 
specialized sense of 'very': 


/pahi piara manzar/ 'a very lovely view' 
/prlkul thik javab/ 'a quite correct answer 
/dadhi sonhi chohir/ ‘a very beautiful girl' 


b) indefinite pronouns 


/kvjh/ is used with adjectives: 


/kvojh cana admi/ ‘quite a good fellow’ 
But /kvi/ is used with numerals, without inflexion: 
/kvi dah admi/ ‘some ten men’ 
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A similar sense is given by the juxtaposition of different numerals: 
/panj chi admi/ ‘half a dozen men’ 


c) adverbial nominal phrases 


The nominal phrase may be simple or complex, and the main 
element will be obl., followed by a ppn. of any class. The main 
element is usually a noun, but may be a pronoun in a simple phrase: 


/bhat vaga tati ret/ ‘sand as hot as a furnace’ 
/thade pani nal bharya grlas/ ‘a glass filled with cold water' 


An important sub-category is that of comparative phrases ending 
in /kant ~ koli/ 'than': 
/mede kolti stane lok/ "people cleverer than I’ 
/sabh kant vaAdi rmarat/ 'the biggest building of all' 


6.3.1 Post-modifiers 


These are even more restricted than post-modifiers of nouns 
(6.2.1). When used after adjectives /jhea/, elsewhere an adjectival 
ppn., has the sense of ‘quite, -ish': 


/oca jhea tiba/ ‘quite a high hill’ 


Numerals have the special indefinite post-modifier /khan/. This is 
used with round numbers only: 


/hazar khan sal/ ‘about a thousand years’ 


Longer phrasal modifiers follow adjectives much more rarely than 
nouns. 


6.4 ADVERBIAL PHRASES 


Adverbial phrases may modify adjectives (6.3.a,c). Other 
types, which may modify verbs (8. 4), include: 


a) adverbs (3. 2-4) 

/xth/ there’ /aj/ "to-day' 

/na/ ‘not! /andir/ ‘inside’ 

b) adjectives 

These are freely used to modify verbs as adverbs in concord 


with the subject or as m.obl.sg., thus /trkha/ 'swift' > /trkha ~ 
tikhe/ 'swiftly' (8. 4). 
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c) adverbial nominal phrases 


These may be simple or complex. Simple phrases usually 
consist of a noun in loc., sometimes in abl: 


/\nie/ ‘at Leiah' /rati/ ‘by night! 
/skuli/ ‘from the school! 


In complex phrases the main element is usually a noun, either in 
loc. or abl, or in obl. +ppn.: 


/sade Sahré/ ‘in our cities" 

/apne ghara/ ‘from one's own house’ 

/i maoke te/ ‘on this occasion’ 

/hazara xvdava di bajae/ ‘in place of thousands of gods' 


d) subordinate verbal phrases 


These are separately itemized below (7.12). 


6.5 REITERATION 


The reiteration of an element in a nominal phrase conveys 
emphasis, often also a sense of completeness or of distribution. 


a) nouns 


These are commonly repeated only in adverbial phrases, usually 
conveying a sense of completeness or of distribution: 


/galbi galhi vic sara vakt zae hoda vde/N541 


'Time is being wasted in all this 
talking.' 


‘He lifted them all in turn.’ 
b) pronouns 


These are used in a similar sense, both in simple phrases and 
as modifiers of nouns: 


/e kaon kaon 1n/N358 Who are all these people ?' 


"In which books are we to search 
for this verse ?' 


1 References for the quotations are to page-numbers of the texts 
cited in the second Bibliography. 
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c) numerals 
The sense is normally distributive: 
/car car thi ke ao/ ‘Come by fours.' 


'I have asked each and every man 
in Multan.’ 


d) adjectives 
A distributive sense is sometimes implied: 
/dava da camea thori thori der de bad dédi rahé/N249 


'Keep giving him a dose of 
medicine at short intervals.’ 


But the reiteration of qualitative adjectives is purely intensive: 
/apne tate tate hoth ide hotha nal mila diton1s/N97 
'She pressed her burning lips to 


his.' 
e) adverbs 
Reiteration of adverbs to convey emphasis is common: 
/mathé mathé bolo/ ‘Speak (rather) slowly!" 


'Why do keep so far away from 
us ?? 


6.6 LINKED NOMINAL PHRASES 


Nominal phrases may be linked by co-ordinating conjunctions 
(3. 6.a), of which the commonest is /te/ 'and'. /te/ may link whole 
nominal phrases: 


/bheno te bhiravo/ ‘sisters and brothers!’ 


In a series of linked phrases /te/ appears before the last member 
only: 
/carxa katan, caki pihan te ghar de kam kar 1¢/J44 
‘in spinning, grinding and house- 
hold tasks’ 
/te/ may also link modifiers within complex nominal phrases: 
/bol1a te zvbana da taluk/V16 ‘the connexion of languages and 
tongues’ 
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/onha da farsi arbi te streki kalam/J42 


this Persian, Arabic and Siraiki 
verse’ 


Modifiers of nouns linked by /te/ will usually be in concord with 
the first: 


/onhé dia kos18a te x1dmat/V67 
"his efforts and service’ 


The conjunction /ya/ 'or' is used similarly to /te/,but may 
appear before both members of the linked phrase: 


/ya islam ya talvar/ ‘either Islam or the sword!" 


The usual function of /par/ 'but' is to link clauses, but it may 
link adjectives within a nominal phrase: 


/sonha par vdas cehra/ 'a beautiful but sad face’ 


6.7 COMPOUND NOMINAL PHRASES 


Compound nominal phrases are distinct both from complex 
phrases involving subordination, and linked phrases involving the 
use of a conjunction. Several types of compound nominal phrase 
are to be distinguished. 


6.7.1 Apposition 


Only phrases of the same type may be used in apposition, thus 
two nominal phrases: 


/meda trijha putr 1shak/ 'my third son Ishaq’ 

The most frequent type of apposition has two adverbial phrases: 
/sajyt khabya/ ‘from left and right’ 
/vele kuvele/ ‘in season and out of season’ 
/chanchan terhvi ki/ ‘on Saturday the thirteenth’ 


Apposition within nominal phrases is rare but possible: 
/tvsa bhirava di tankid/Niii ‘your criticism, brothers' 


Adjectival modifiers of distinct meaning are usually linked by a 
conjunction, but may be in apposition: 


/mela purana Sahar/ ‘dirty old city’ 
Apposition is normally confined to pairs of phrases, longer 


sequences having a conjunction, usually /te/, before the last member. 
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6.7.2 True compounds 

Compound pronouns and adverbs have already been discussed 
(2.12; 3.2.1), Compound nouns and adjectives include many loans 
from E and U (1.11.4), especially in educated speech and writing, 
which do not call for analysis here,as well as the following types: 

a) noun + noun 

There is a small class of pairs of nouns denoting relations 
conventionally used together to yield a compound embracing the 
meanings of both: 

/ma/ ‘mother’ + /pru/ ‘father! 

> /ma piu ~ pruma/ _'parents' 


/p1u/ ‘father’ + /pvutr/ ‘son’ 
> /piu putr/ ‘father and son‘ 


/zal/ ‘wife! + /mard/ ‘husband! 
> /zalmard/ ‘husband and wife! 


Such pairs are distinguished by their conventional inflexion as a 
collective plural, only the second member taking the case-morpheme: 
/dvhaé zal marda dia nazra/N64 
'the looks of both husband and 
wife' 
Some of these compounds form derivative abstract nouns, such as 


/piu putrai/ "father-son relationship’. 
Many other pairs of nouns of similar meaning are conven- 
tionally used together, but without the distinctive inflexion of the 


first type: 
/daori sota/ ‘mortar and pestle’ 
/khir khand/ ‘milk and sugar’ 
b) obl, noun + noun / adjective 


These are modifying compounds, in which the first noun 
modifies the meaning of the second to yield a new collective meaning 
for the compound. Since the first noun is always sg., only nouns 
of declension I show inflexion for the obl.: 


nouns 


/maran/ ‘to die’ + /manja/ ‘bed! 
> /maranmanja/ 'death-bed' 


/lela/ "lamb! + /bak/ "bleat! 
> /flelebak/ ‘early morning! 


/sad/ ‘call! + /pandh/ ‘distance’ 
> /sad pandh/ 'calling-distance’ 
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adjectives 


/gata/ ‘nape’ + /bhana/  'broken' 
at > /gate bhani/ (a mild insult) 


/ma/ ‘mother! + /jaya/ ‘born' 
> /majaya/ ‘full (brother)! 


This is the most productive class of true compounds. As in the 
next type, the primary accent falls on the tonic of the first element 
(1.11.4). Transcription of these compounds as two words is in 
aecordance with native orthography: but in some cases historical 
compounds are to be regarded as single words, thus /prchlag/ 
‘hanger-on' < /prche/ 'behind' + /lag-/ 'be attached’. 


c) abl. noun + noun / adjective 


These are also modifying compounds, like the more common 
type with obl. noun as first element. Nouns are rarely used as the 
second element: 

/sotr / ‘father's brother's son (daughter)' 

> /sotri sotr /'cousin's cousin, 
any distant rela- 
tion' 


Adjectival compounds are more frequent: 


/str/ "head! + /nanga ~ [ranha]/ ‘bare’ 
> /strt nanga ~ [ranha]/ 
'bare-headed' 
/bsth/ ‘hand! + /xali/ ‘empty’ 
> /hatht xali/ 'empty-handed' 


The frequency with which these and similar items occur suggest 
their separate classification, although they could be regarded as 
special cases of adjectives modified by adverbial nominal phrases 
(6. 3.c), of the type exemplified by: 


/muhabbat kane bharpur nazra/N90 
"looks filled with love’ 
d) adjective + noun 


This is an unusual type in that the adjective precedes the 
noun which acts as a post-modifier: 


/kula/ ‘soft! + /bhat/ "boiled rice! 
> /kula bhat/ 'soft as boiled 
rice! 
/eita/  ‘whitet + /shir/ ‘milk’ 
> /exta khir/'milk-white' 
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Only the adjective inflects, thus: 
/eite khir mukhre te/N42 ‘on his milk-white face’ 


6,7.3 Doublet compounds 

Doublet compounds are distinguished from true compounds by 
the fact that it is always the first element which gives the phrase 
its meaning. The second element, which may itself be meaningless, 
is phonetically conditioned by the first, whose meaning is altered 
only by imprecise expansion, unlike the true compounds of the type 
/daori sota/ ‘mortar and pestle" (6.7.2.a) which some types of 
doublet compound superficially resemble. 


a) echo doublets 


These are the simplest type, applicable to almost any noun, but 
confined to colloquial speech. The second element is a meaningless 
reiteration of the first, with /S-/ substituted for an initial consonant 
or prefixed to an initial vowel: 


/ghiu/ ‘ghee > /ghru S1u/ 


/anda/ egg" > /ande Sande/ 
Nouns with initial /S-/ substitute /m-/: 
/Sisa/ 'glass,mirror' > /siSe mise/ 


b) alliterative doublets 


The second element is predictable from the first only as al- 
literating with it. The second element may be meaningless by 
itself, and often has a different syllabic pattern: 


/eori/ _'theft" > /cori cikari/ 
/chohar/ 'boy' > /chohar chatikkar/ 


Adjectives may not have echo doublets, but may have alliterative 
doublets: 
/sonha/ ‘beautiful'> /sonha savaddha/ 
Synonymous nouns are also frequently linked in alliterative 
doublets, with imprecise expansion of the meaning: 
/kani/ ‘edge’ + /kinara/ ‘edge’ 
> /kani kinara/ ‘edge’ 


c) rhyming doublets 
The second element is predictable from the first only as 
rhyming with it,and may be meaningless: 


/kur / ‘lies! > /kur badur/ 
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The use of synonymous adjectives in rhyming doublets is 
particularly common: 


/svna/ — forlorn' + /mvna/ ‘forlorn’ 
> /svia mviia/ ‘forlorn’ 


/navai/ ‘new! + /sava/  ‘fresh' 
> /nava sava/ ‘quite new' 


/nare/ ‘green’ + /bhare/ ‘full’ 
> /nare bhare/ ‘green, lush' 


d) synonymous doublets 
Doublets of synonyms without phonetic patterning are less 
common: 


/xvr / ‘lies! + /fareb/ ‘deceit! 
> /kur fareb/ ‘'‘lies' 
/val/ "twist" + /pher/ ‘turn! 


> /val pher/ ‘twist and turn’ 
/S0da/ '‘needy'' ++ /mvuthaj/ 'needy' 
/Soda muthaj/ 'needy' 
6.7.4 Reiterative compounds 


Reiterative compounds represent a specialized instance of the 
use of reiteration for emphasis (6.5). 


a) 'pre-echo' reiteration 


This is confined to a few adverbs. The first element is a 
meaningless rhyme of the second, whose meaning it emphasizes: 


/samhne/ ‘in front' > /amhne samhne/ ‘'right in 
front’ 


b) /-o-/ reiteration 


Compounds may be formed by the reiteration the same word 
after /-o-/. Such reiterative compounds are written as one word. 

Nouns are converted into adverbs in such compounds, often 
with a distributive sense: 


/cih/ 'day' > /dihodih/ ‘from day to day' 
Adjectives are intensified in meaning: 


/anj/ ‘separate! > /aiijoaij/ ‘quite separate! 
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CHAPTER 7 
THE VERBAL PHRASE 


7.1 MAIN AND SUBORDINATE VERBAL PHRASES 


Main verbal phrases are an essential element of sentences, 
unlike nominal phrases. A simple main verbal phrase is defined 
as consisting of any of the finite forms of a simple verb, including 
such forms + suf.: 


/jola/ "Shall we go?! 
/akhyvs/ 'He said.’ 

/thik e/ 'That's right.’ 
/cana rahsi/ ‘That'll be best." 
/me pida/ 'T drink.' 


Simple main verbal phrases may have more than one element, 
including auxiliaries and negative adverbs, which are to be regarded 
as forming integral parts of the phrase: 

/mz pida ham/ ‘I used to smoke.’ 


/o gea na hosi/ ‘He will not have gone.' 

Compound main verbal phrases consist of similar finite forms 
of the various types of compound verb which are described in the 
following paragraphs (7.2-9). Most types are quite dissimilar in 
formation from complex and compound nominal phrases. More than 
one type of compound may be used in a single verbal phrase, but 
the total number of elements seldom exceeds four. 

Subordinate verbal phrases have as their main element a 
non-finite verbal form. These phrases may be classified as 
nominal, adjectival or adverbial (7.10-12), and are similar in func- 
tion to the comparable types of nominal phrase (6. 1-2, 4), except 
that the adverbial type may modify verbs only, not adjectives. 

Other elements subordinate to a main verbal phrase are des- 
cribed in the context of the sentence in Chapter 8. 


7.2 NOMINAL CONJUNCT VERBS 


These are composed of a pre-verbal noun or adjective used 
in conjunction with a verb. Only a few verbs are commonly used 
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to form conjunct verbs: 


to form tr. conjuncts to form intr. conjuncts 
/kar-/ ‘do’ /thi-/ "become' 
/de-/ ‘give’ /(ho-)/ "be" 
/ghat-/ ‘cast! /a-/ ‘come! 
/ghin-/ ‘take! /po-/ ‘lie! 
/kha-/ teat! 

/mar-/ ‘beat’ 


/no-/ 'be’ is used to form intr. conjuncts only as an alternative 
to the much preferred /thi-/ 'become’: this is a modern imitation 
of U P, which have only /ho-/ (4.15.5). 

Most conjuncts take their meaning from the pre-verbal and 
function as verbs of corresponding meaning, especially pairs 
formed with /kar-/ (tr.) and /thi-/ (intr.), which account for the 
majority of all conjuncts, thus: 


/Sv'ra/ ‘beginning’ > /Svru kar-/ ‘begin’ (tr.) 
/Svoru thi-/ —"begin' (intr.) 
But conjuncts may also have extended meanings: 


/stdha/ ‘straight! > /stdha kar-/ ‘straighten, 
reform’ 
/sidha thi-/ ‘be straightened, 


reformed; lie 
down straight' 


In a small group of conjuncts the meaning derives from the 
verb, the pre-verbal being a noun cognate with the root: 


/ga-/ 'sing" > /gana ga-/ _‘'sing (a song)! 


Many of the commonest nouns give rise to a wide range of 
conjuncts as pre-verbals. The meanings of such conjuncts are 
often quite unpredictable from the constituent elements, thus: 


/oath/ "hand" + fa-/ ‘come’ 
> /hath a-/ "be blamed! 
+ /ca-/ ‘raise! 


> /hathca-/ ‘desert! 
+ /de-/ ‘give! 
> /nathde-/ ‘promise, blame’ 


+ /ghat-/ ‘cast! 
> /nath ghat-/ 'seize' 
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+ /kar-/ ‘do’ 
> /hath kar-/ ‘grasp!’ 


+ /rakh-/  'put' 
> /hath rakh-/ 'patronize' 


Nominal conjunct verbs may form main verbal phrases: 


/filam Svru thai/ "The film began.’ 
/i gana gavya/ 'He sang (a song).' 
/chohir ki hath ghatyvs/ 'He seized the girl.’ 


7.3 CATENATIVE COMPOUNDS 


These compounds are formed with a catenative ptc. (4. 9.1) 
and a second verb freely conjugated. The basic meaning of the 
compound is determined by the first element, but is modified 
by the second in various ways. 


7.3.1 Modal catenative compounds 

The first element may be any verb, while the second is drawn 
from a restricted list of specialized verbs or forms of verbs used 
in a specialized sense: 

a) catenative pte. + /CS sag- ~ CN sang-/ ‘be able to do’ 

/sag- ~ sang-/ may be used only in such compounds, which are 
used freely in all tenses: 


/o straki bol sangde/ "He can speak Siraiki.’ 


/axtar vthi na sagya/N250 ‘Akhtar could not get up.’ 


b) catenative ptc. + /bah- ~ cvk-/ 
"have finished doing, have already 
done’ 


The first alternative is a specialized use of /bah-/ 'sit', nor- 
mally confined to tenses formed from the past ptc.: 

/o akh beethi hai/N141 'She had already spoken.’ 
/cvk-/ is also confined to tenses formed from the past ptc., and is 
used only in such compounds. As distinct from the independent 
verb /cvk-/ 'err’, this /cvk-/ probably represents a loan from the U 
/cvk-/ used in the same way, although instances of its use are found 
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in older poetry: 


'The times for a cure are 
already past.' 


c) catenative pte. +/rah-/ ‘finish doing, stop doing" 

One of several specialized uses of /rah-/ ‘remain’, such com- 
pounds are usual in tenses other than those formed from the past 
ptc.: 


/kha reh/ ‘Stop eating!" 


'Once he has finished eating, he 
will listen to us.' 


d) catenative ptc. +/reha/+aux. 'be doing" 


This is another specialized use of /rah-/: 


/o roti kha rahi e/ 'She is eating.’ 


Such compounds are liable to confusion with the previous type, i.e., 
as 'she has finished eating’, and are much less common than other 
compounds with a continuous sense (7.7.1): they represent an 
imperfectly established loan from U P, e.g., U/voh khana kha rahi 
he /. 


7.3.2 Intensive catenative compounds 


These constitute a much larger class, to whose analysis and 
description, as they occur in related languages such as Hindi,a 
considerable amount of attention has been devoted. Only a summary 
account is given here. 

The meaning of the first element is reinforced rather than 
substantially modified by the second, which has no independent mean- 
ing. The second element is drawn from a restricted list of verbs 
and is freely conjugated. While the verb in nominal conjuncts (7.2) 
is lexically determined by the pre-verbal, there is no such im- 
mediately apparent connexion between the elements in intensive 
catenative compounds, other than the use of tr. and intr. verbs with 
tr. and intr. reinforcers. 


a) intr. intensive compounds 
These are mostly formed with: 


/po-/ ‘lie’, used only with intr. verbs, and often implying 
sudden action in the past. 


/vai-/ — *go",the commonest and weakest of all reinforcers, 
used with both tr.and intr. verbs. 
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The difference made by the use of an intensive compound to the 
meaning of the first element is not always translatable, although it 
sometimes corresponds to the use of such English compounds as 


‘speak out’ vs, 'speak': 
/axty chohar piu de samhne ala pya/ 


‘Finally the boy spoke out before 
his father,' 


/aj da dih rh povo/N50 "Stay for to-day.’ 


'The girl went out the other way.’ 


Passive stems, which have no true past ptc. (4.11), are quite 
commonly used in such compounds in the past: 


/khir vitij pya/ *The milk was spilt.’ 


'The lock of the box had been 
forced.' 
Verbs other than /po-/ and /yan-/ seldom occur as reinforcers 


in intr, intensive compounds outside such isolated idiomatic uses as 
/bich thi/ 'sit down!" 


b) tr. intensive compounds 

The first element is always a tr. verb, usually followed by one 
of the tr. reinforcers listed below. These convey different shades 
of reinforcement: 


/ghin-/ ‘take’, implies action directed towards the doer, often 
with a sense of completion, sometimes of a barely 
accomplished action. 


/de-/ 'give', the commonest tr. reinforcer, implying action 
directed away from the doer. 


/chor-/ 'leave', also common, and virtually synonymous with 
/de-/ as a reinforcer. 


/ghat-/ ‘cast’, less common but more forceful than /de~ ~ 
chor-/. 


/sat-/ ‘throw’, similar in frequency and force to /ghat-/ 
A few other reinforcers are sometimes used, but the above five 
account for the great majority of tr. intensive compounds: 


a ‘I'll (manage to) eat up these 
carrots.’ 
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/uka tarha ditvs ~ tarha choryvs/ 


‘Akhtar forced Husain Khan to 
agree.' 
/nazu apne hanju pijh satye/N259 


'Nazu wiped away her tears.' 


7.4 VERBAL SEQUENCES 


Reiteration, common in nominal phrases (6.5), does not 
characterize main verbal phrases, except in one specialized type: 


"Nazu's tears came nowhere 
near stopping.' (lit. 'did not 
come and did not come in 
stopping') 
This type is also the only regular instance of linkage by conjunctions 
within a main verbal phrase. Whereas parallel nominal phrases 
are normally so linked (6. 6), main verbal phrases within a sentence, 
having the same subject, are normally patterned in sequences in 
which the second verb only is freely conjugated. The first verb 
is used in the catenative, connective or catenative ptc., the choice 
depending on the closeness of the connexion between the actions 
denoted by the two verbs. 


7.4.1 Catenative sequences 


These are characterized by the same formal arrangement of 
catenative pte. + conjugated verb as intensive catenative compounds 
(7. 3.2). But in sequences both elements preserve their meaning, 
the first verb denoting an action prior in time to that denoted by 
the second, but subordinated to the latter. The second element is 
not restricted to any list, and may include verbs specified as rein- 
forcers. In sequences these will retain their meaning: 


/kitaba vi ghin ditonis/A8 ‘He bought books too, and gave 
2 aa them to him.' 


A few catenative sequences are so common that they may be re- 
garded as 'sequential compounds’, thus /ehin a-/ 'take and enme! 
>"bring', 

While reiteration is not used in inflected main verbal phrases, 
it is quite common in the first element of catenative sequences to 
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imply a repeated action: 
/m® vi kai dafa prt prt thaki 4/N105 
'I too have exhausted myself 
lamenting this over and over 
again.' 
(lit. ‘often lamenting lamenting 
am tired’) 


7.4.2 Connective sequences 


In these sequences the first element is the connective ptc. of 
atr.verb (4.11.3), which denotes an action more closely connected 
in time with that of the second verb than do catenative sequences: 


/gaman kane puchi avé/N51 'Ask Gaman (while you're with 
him, then) come.' 


‘Pick up this flour and ghee and 
go home (with it).' 


/khar pvutr,ca ta piti van/N279 


Stop, my boy, (at least) have 
some tea (here) then go.' 


The use of a catenative sequence implies a different sequence of 
actions: 


/ca pi van/ ‘(Come and) have some tea (then) 
go." 

/ca pi ave/ *(Go and) have some tea (then) 
come.’ 


A connective sequence may also contrast with a catenative sequence 
in implying a more definite affirmation of the action 
/m dane ghin asa/ ‘I'll bring the wheat (some time).' 


/m dane ghidi asa/ ‘I'll bring the wheat (and come 
See TE with it immediately).’ 


The connective ptc.is not reiterated in sequences. Not found 
in U or in some varieties of P, the connective ptc.is also used to 
form modal compounds distinctive of Siraiki (7. 6). 


7.4.3 Conjunctive sequences 


The first element in these sequences is a conjunctive ptc., 
formally a catenative ptc. + /C kar ~ ke ~ S te/ (4, 9.2). Conjunctive 
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sequences imply a still more definite separation between the two 
actions than do catenative sequences: 


/kadtrbaxS vi bhira de gal lag te rvna/N101 


'Qadirbakhsh too embraced his 
brother and wept.' 


The relative looseness of the connexion between the elements in con- 
junctive sequences allows them to be very frequently interrupted by 
intervening elements dependent on the second verb only, in contrast 
to catenative and connective sequences, in which such interruptions 
are much less frequent: 

/m® vaii te kard bhrjvedi a/N163 


‘Lam going and getting the card 
sent.' 


Such sentences can be regarded as representing only a slightly 
closer connexion between two actions than two separate sentences, 
i.e. /m&® y&di 4/ 'T am going’ + /m% kard pbhijvédi a/ 'I am getting 
the card sent’ 
Reiteration of the first element to imply repetition of the action 
is quite frequent, as in catenative sequences: 
/daktar aozar ca ca te bahar veedya hoya akhya/N228 
'The doctor picked up (each of) 
his instruments (in turn) and said 
as he went out.’ 


The emphatic conjunctive ptc. implies a shorter interval of 
time between the two actions, but is seldom used: 


/e galh sun karahi kalark uk trkat de drti/ 


‘Once he had heard this the clerk 
gave him a ticket.’ 


Other uses of the conjunctive pte.are considered below (7.5 
ToiL2ea): 


2 


7.5 CONJUNCTIVE COMPOUNDS 


The conjunctive ptc.is also used as the first element in one 
modal compound: 


conjunctive pte. + /rahsi/ ‘will certainly do! 


This compound represents another specialized use of /rah/- 
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‘remain’, and is used only in the future: 
/o nazu ki ghart kadh te rahsi/N267 


'She will certainly get Nazu out 
of the house.’ 


7.6 CONNECTIVE COMPOUNDS 


The connective ptc. of tr. verbs is used in two classes of modal 
compound: 

a) connective pte. + /rah- ~ rakh- ~van-/  'keep on doing’ 

These modal compounds have a strongly continuous sense, and 
are freely used in any tense. The commonest modifier is /rakh-/ 
‘put', which is used in no other modal compounds: 


‘As if these hands had long been 
looking after her.' 


/&vlam nabi motar bhajai véda ha/A72 


'Ghulam Nabi kept the car racing 
along.’ 
b) connective ptc. + /betha ~ khara ~ pea ~ vada/+ aux. 
"(happen to) be doing' 
These compounds are less forceful in their implication of con- 
tinuous action than the foregoing type. Compounds with /betha/ 
'sat' and /khara/ 'stood' may have a sense of sitting and standing 
while performing the action, but not necessarily: there is no special 
additional sense in compounds with /pea/ 'lain'. Compounds with 
/vada/ imply a sense of casual action: 


/sanduk da jandra trori betha ha/V31 


'He was (sitting) breaking the 
lock of the chest." 


/pudhra rarh radhi khara ha/A2 


'The old man was (up) sowing 
the crop.’ 


/kapra tani pai hai/A35 ‘She was weaving cloth.’ 


'He was in fact preparing to 
come.' 
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/vada/ is an isolated form, though apparently connected with 
/wat-/ ‘wander', In addition to its use in these and other compounds, 
/wada/ may also be used alone with the aux., in various senses: 

/aj mz pite motu vada/ ‘Well, actually I haven't had 

anything to drink to-day." 
(lit. 'to-day Iam wandering with- 
out drinking") 

/ama takri vadi e/A28 ‘Mother's quite strong for her 

age.' 
(lit. ‘mother goes about quite 
strong") 


7.7 PARTICIPIAL COMPOUNDS 


Both present and past participles, regularly inflected for gender 
and number, are frequently employed to form verbal compounds, 
in which the other element is a conjugated verb. In most types it 
is this conjugated verb which acts as modifier, but some compounds 
have participial modifiers (7.7.3). Unlike the modal compounds 
so far considered, in which the modifier is the final element in the 
verbal phrase, there is no fixed order of elements in participial 
compounds. 


7.7,1 Compounds with present participle 


a) pr.pte. + /betha ~ khara ~ pea ~vada/ + aux. ‘be doing! 


These are the commonest of all compounds with a continuous 
sense. Compounds with /pea/ are particularly frequent: 


/o kam karéda pe/ "He is working.’ 


This is equivalent in meaning and frequency of usage to the U con- 
tinuous form /voh kam ker raha he/(7. 3.1.4). 

As in connective compounds involving the same modifiers 
(7. 6.b), these often have no special sense: 

/tusa ida na ta ntvhe ahde bethe/N61 


"You are not mentioning his 
name.’ 


"His face, which was dripping 
with sweat.' 


‘Our children are living (well 
enough) even without ice or fans.’ 
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The basic meanings of the modifiers may often be made more 
prominent by a reversal of the elements, or by the juxtaposition of 


contrasting modifiers: 
/o ghila bethi khadi hai/N16 ‘She was (sitting) dozing.’ 


‘One brother is (lying down) 
being robbed, the other brother 
is (up) robbing." 


But to be really prominent the latent meaning must be further rein- 
forced: 


/xvdabaSk jamu de mundh nal khar te 


sara kujh dedha khara ha/A70 ~~~" 
anced 'Khudabakhsh, standing by the foot 


of the jamoo-tree, was (standing) 
watching it all." 


b) pr.pte.+/van-/ be doing’ 

There is a slightly greater stress on the continuity of the action 
than is present in the foregoing type, and compounds may be freely 
conjugated in all tenses: 


/akhi nmdr kane ghutidia gea/N153 


'His eyes were being overcome 
by sleep." 
/vakt tezi nal bhajda veda ha/N78 
eT a 'Time was swiftly racing past." 


When /van-/ is itself used in the pr. ptc. the order of elements is 
freely reversed: 


/farhat Ser y%di bandi hai/N68 


'Farhat was becoming (as 
ferocious as) a tiger.' 


c) pr.pte. +/rah-/ "keep on doing" 


'The doctor kept on asking him 
how things were at home.' 


The distinction in meaning from connective compounds + /rakh- ~ 
rah- ~ van-/(7.6.a) is at best a fine one, but may involve less 
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emphasis on the immediate continuity of the action: 
/parhi rakh ~ parhi rah/ ‘(Don't stop now) go on reading.' 
/parhda reeh/ 'Keep reading (over a period).' 
d) pr.pte. +/thi-/ ‘hurry and do! 


This is much less common than the foregoing types: 
/axtar piu do tar bhej drti jo tusa jaldi pujde thivo/N320 


‘Akhtar sent his father a tele- 
gram, saying 'hurry and come 
here quickly!'"' 


7.7.2 Compounds with past participle 


In these compounds the ptc. normally precedes its modifiers. 
a) past pte. + /betha ~ khara ~ pea ~ vada/ + aux. 
"(happen to) be doing’ 


Only the pte. of intr. verbs is used in these compounds, which 


correspond in meaning to those formed with the connective pte. of tr. 
verbs and the same modifiers (7. 6. b): 


/nindr kane mariam dia Apnra akhi vi nutta beethra han/N13 


"Mariam's own eyes were also 
closing in sleep.' 


/rarhi nisria kharia han/A5  'The crops were being harvested.’ 


/Set bukh Lagi pai 1s/N44 "Maybe she is feeling hungry.' 


"Nazu's health has been getting 
worse (for some reason).! 


b) past pte. (intr.)+/van-/ ‘do! 


The use of these compounds is very restricted. They have a 
weak reinforcing sense: 
/naraz the viedeve/N18 "You're getting cross!" 


/m# calya vida/N195 I'm going.’ 


Only /ealya vai- ~ torya vani-/'go (off)! are at all frequent. 
c) past pte. (tr.) +/van-/ "be done! 


This is a periphrastic passive compound of the type standard 
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in U P: 
/e parsal tka nhi dita van sagda/ 


'This parcel cannot be given to 
you.' 


It exists in Siraiki as an alternative to the preferred passive stem, 
without significant difference in meaning: 


/je marij geom ~ je marya geum/ 
If Iam killed.’ 


d) past pte. +/kar-/ ‘keep doing 

These compounds are hardly to be distinguished in meaning from 
those formed with pr. ptc. + /rah-/(7.7.1.c¢), but are most frequently 
employed in the imperative, less often the future. Unlike the super- 
ficially similar U P type/jaya kero/ incorporating an invariable 
m.sg. past pte. (‘gerund’), the ptc. of an intr. verb inflects for gender 
and number, in agreement with the subject: 

/ghar a gya kar/A8& "Keep coming home!' 


/tvosa rune na karo/N285 "Don't keep crying!’ 


"Don't keep saying such silly 
things!" 


Only if there is no object must the ptc. always be m.sg.: 
/l\tkhya karo/ 'Keep writing!" 


7.7.3 Compounds with participial modifier 


In these compounds the modifier is again one of the common 
participial set /batha ~ khara ~ pea ~ vada/, although here only 
/pea/ is at all frequent. The compounds are distinguished from 
previous types by the fact that the other element is a finite verbal 


form. 


a) future +/pea/ ‘will be doing (right away)" 

This is in effect a future continuous corresponding to compounds 
formed with pr.ptc. + /pea/ + aux. (7. 7.1.a), but there is also a 
sense of immediacy as to the future action: 

/o baht jaldi Sahar vaesi pai/N65 

'She will be going to the city 
very soon.' 


7.7.3 


/ser te vi julsd pe /N188 "We shall be going for a walk too 
——— (right away).' 


b) imperative +/pea/ 'go on and do (then)' 


A continuous sense may be implied: 
/b1Sak ro pya/ 'Go on crying then!' 


But the sense of the compound is often simply to weaken the im- 
mediacy of the command, especially in conjunction with the already 
less definite aorist imperative: 


/Sam ki vanahe pe /N53 ‘(Why don't you) go in the evening 
Sper aa then?! : 


7.8 INFINITIVE COMPOUNDS 


The infinitive (4.8.1) is used as the first member of several 
modal compounds. 


a) inf. +/de-/ ‘allow to, let' 


These compounds, representing a specialized use of /de-/ ‘give’, 
are freely conjugated: 


/piu ma vi vAla meki kaltj vie daxtl kena thivan desm/V35 


eae ean wn 


"My parents too will not allow me 
to enter college again.’ 


/ta ejhe x1al dil vie na avan dite kar/N117 


"Don't keep letting such thoughts 
enter your heart!' 


b) inf. +/lag- ~ po-/ ‘begin to" 

These specialized uses of /lag-/ 'be attached, seem' and /po-/ 
‘lie’ are in free variation: 

/har htk alah sai kani mzedi sehat di dva mangan laga/V35 


‘Everyone began to pray to God 
for my recovery.’ 


/agu vadhan pya/N157 "He started to move forward.' 


The intensive catenative compounds /lag po- ~ pm vai-/ are equally 
common: 


/bal rovan lag pode /N45 "The child begins to cry." 
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/o har kahi ki prari lagan pe gai hai/N56 


‘She had begun to seem attrac- 
tive to everyone.’ 


The nominal conjuncts /Suru kar-/(tr.) and /Svuru thi-/(intr.) are 
used in the same way: 
/ide xralat badlan Suru thi gae/N157 


"His thoughts began to change.* 
c) inf. +/cah-/ ‘want to’ 
This is not very common, and is probably a loan fron U P: 
/najma mvhabbat de andhe khuh vie 
trap na maran cahdi hai/N178 


'Najma did not want to jump 
blindly into the well of love." 


The gerundive (4. 8.2) may replace the inf. in this compound. Other 
uses of the gerundive, which does not normally form compounds, 
are discussed below (7.11.1). 

d) abl.inf, +/khar-/ ‘stop’ 

/mih vasni khar gya/N200 "It stopped raining.’ 


e) inf, +/da ~kite/ + /akh-/ ‘tell to" 


These and the following compounds are distinguished from 
the use of the inf. +ppn. in adverbial phrases (7.12.c¢) only by their 
frequent idiomatic use. /da/ always remains uninflected: 


/m& uki sj avan da akhya ha ~ avan kite akhya ha/ 


'I told him to come to-day." 


f) inf. +/di/ + /kar-/ ‘hurry to’ 

This is equivalent in meaning to compounds formed with pr. 
pte. +/thi-/(7.7.1.d): 

Ai palit lothre ki m& kadhan di kara/N42 


"Let me hurry up and get rid 
of this unclean carcass." 


A similar sense is found in other contexts without /kar-/: 
/tvhaka ta khuh te vanan di pai hui e/N20 


‘You are in a hurry to go to the 
well!’ 
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These compounds are usually explained as having arisen from older 
inf, +/di [jaldi] kar-/ ‘hurry to’. 

g) inf. +/1c ~ vice/+ /naa-/ ‘show no signs of' 

These compounds, with the literal meaning of 'not to come in’ 
are used in the negative only: 


/tvfan lahan vie na pya ada ha/N216 


'The storm was showing no 
signs of abating." 


7.9 DOUBLET COMPOUNDS 


Verbal doublet compounds resemble nominal doublet com- 
pounds (6.7.3) both in their principal types of formation and in their 
sense, which implies a vague expansion of the meaning of the first 
element. While verbal doublets are quite widely used, especially in 
colloquial speech, most types can be formed only for the catenative, 
conjunctive, present and past participles: these four are also the 
only verbal forms to be capable of reiteration (7.4.1, 3; 7.12). 
Types of verbal doublet compound are: 


a) alliterative doublets 


These are not common, and the second element is usually a 
close synonym of the first: 


/dho-/ twash! + /dha-/ "bathe! > 
/o dhota dhata beethee/ ‘He's scrubbed and clean." 


b) rhyming doublets 


This is far the most common type. The second element may be 
a close synonym of the first: 


/gol-/  ‘search' + /pharol-/'search' > 
/lavza kt gol pharol te/Niv 


"having sought out the words' 


But usually the second element is a meaningless rhyme of the 
first: 
/visam-/ "be numb! > 
/nazu visim tristm gai/N184 


"Nazu became utterly numh.! 
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/vjar-/ ‘destroy’ > 
/miede czen te skun de gulSan ku vjar pujar drte#/N221 


It has quite ruined the garden of 
my peace and repose." 


¢) synonymous doublets 
A few pairs of synonyms in active use are commonly used to- 
gether, although there is no phonetic resemblance: 


/bol-/ 'speak' + /ala-/ ‘speak’ 
/asii sireki vvha e jo rohi de vasi lok bulédin alédin/Axi 


'The real Siraiki is that which the 
desert folk speak." 


The conjugation of both elements in a main verbal phrases is pos- 


sible only in this type of doublet. 
More commonly the second member of such doublets is an 
historical synonym no longer in active use alone: 


/khrl-/ ‘laugh’ + /[has-]/ ‘laugh’ > 
/khil has ke/ "laughing" 

d) /-'a/ doublets 

In these doublets, to which there is no corresponding nominal 
pattern, the second element adds /-'a/ to the first: 

/pac-/ "escape! > /bacda bacada/ ‘escaping’ 

/lvk-/ "hide! > /lukda lukada/ ‘hiding 
The forms in /-'a/ are distinguished in the pr. pte. from the cor- 
responding causatives which have /-'éda/, thus /bacéda/ 'causing 


to escape.’ 
A sense of completion is sometimes found in the these doublets, 


especially in a past sense: 
/bani banai zimin kant marhum reh gya/A15 


cs ae 'He remained deprived of the 
ready-prepared land.’ 


/zaxam chot chvta ge/N123 "Her wounds healed up (com- 
See at ae ae pletely).' 
7.10 SUBORDINATE VERBAL PHRASES: NOMINAL 


Simple phrases of this type consist of a non-finite form of 
a verb used as a noun, and behave exactly as simple nominal 
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phrases (6.1). In complex phrases the main element may have 
distinctively verbal modifiers, such as negative adverbs, or distinct- 
ively verbal dependencies, such as the use of subordinate nominal 
phrases as objects with tr. verbs (8.2), instead of or in addition to 
the usual modifiers of nouns (6.2). 

Four verbal forms are used as the main element in such 
phrases: 


a) infinitive 

As the 'verbal noun’, this is much the most frequent element in 
phrases of this type: 

/mede kite ghar di cardivari kant urklan mv8kal thi ge/V36 


"It has become difficult for me 
to emerge from the confines of 
the house. 


/gvlam nabi hun ghar da avan ghat kar ditus/A26 


‘Ghulam Nabi now made less of 
(a habit of) coming home.' 


b) verbal agent (4.8.1) 


This derivative of the inf. is also quite commonly used as a 
noun, although usually without extended modifiers: 


/xvda akhi diten, dekhan ale bano/ 


'God has given you eyes to see 
with.’ (lit. "become see-ers') 


c) present pic. 


This is used as a noun only in a few set forms, which do not 
have verbal modifiers, e.g., /val-/ 'return' > /valda/ ‘answer’. 


d) past ptc. 

This is more frequently used as a noun than the pr. ptc., but 
again without verbal modifiers: 

/tG shdé, ta teda akhya man ghinda/N141 


‘If you say so, then I agree with 
what you say.' 


‘Don't get anyone addicted, and 
don't try to break an addict's 
addiction.’ 
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7.11 SUBORDINATE VERBAL PHRASES: ADJECTIVAL 


These are more frequent and varied than the formally analogous 
type of nominal phrases. The main element functions as an adjective, 
either as a modifier of a noun in a complex nominal phrase, or 
predicatively as a complement (8.2.4). The same verbal forms as 
those listed above are used as the main element in such phrases, 
in addition to the gerundive, which requires separate consideration: 


a) inf. + /da/ 

This may be used as a modifier, like nominal phrases + 
adjectival ppn. (6. 2.e), while itself having distinctively verbal 
dependencies: 

/onha ki mzeku badnam karan da cana maoka hath a gya/V35 


‘They found a good opportunity 
of defaming me.' 


A common idiom involves the predicative use of inf. + /da/: 
/mé ta ikd bhira na sadan da/A78 


‘I'm not prepared to call him 
*brother'.' 


b) verbal agent 


This could be analysed as a specialized type of nominal phrase 
+ adjectival ppn., i.e.,as inf. + /vala/, analogous with inf. + /da/. 
Used as a modifier the verbal agent sometimes has a gerundive sense: 


/parhan vali kitab/ ‘a book worth reading’ 


When used with verbal dependencies it may correspond to the trans- 
form of a relative clause: 


/tama§Sa dekhan ale Sundya ki e thik na laga/ 


afi a ‘This did not seem right to the 
ruffians watching the spectacle.' 


But its most frequent use is predicative, as a future ptc.: 
/ajkal mada imtthan thivan vala he/N112 


"My exam is about to take place 
now.' 


c) present pte. 
This is most commonly used predicatively: 
/onha ku khedda dekh te/N65 ‘having seen them playing" 
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d) past pte. 
This too is most commonly used predicatively: 


/axtar ki aya dekh te/N356 ‘having seen that Akhtar had 
Sra come’ 


The predicative use of the perfective ptc. (4.11.2) with the aux. is 
particularly common: 
/aidi Sadi thai hvi e/N73 'Has his marriage taken place ?' 


/phvl thirrya hoya ha/ 'The flower was in full bloom.' 


7.11.1 Gerundive phrases 

The gerundive (4.8.2) is a verbal adjective normally carefully 
distinguished from the inf. As a modifier the ger. has an adjectival 
sense, but is restricted to a few set items: 


/nimak khavna naokar / ‘faithful (lit. salt-eating') 
cae, Sareea servant! 
/khilnia hasnra yada/N114 "happy memories' 


(Only synonymous doublets (7. 9.c) would be employed in this way.) 


The ger. is, however, most commonly used predicatively, in 
several types of phrase. Some of these are so frequent that they 
might be considered modal compounds, were it not for the special 
rules of concord which they entail (8.3.3-4). These make it more 
satisfactory to treat them separately: 


a) ger.+aux. ‘must do,is to do’ 


The logical subject is always obl.: 
/tusa daktar seehtb ki mrlne/N135 


"You must meet the doctor." 


/gadi rat de adhai vaje ravalpindi pvjna ha/N120 


'The train was to reach 
Rawalpindi at 2.30 a.m." 


/par bal na beehir avna ha, te na aya/N99 


"But the child was not going to 
come out, and didn't,’ 


Especially with the neg. /nhi ~ ni/, the ger. is sometimes used alone 
as a forceful command: 


/nhi vaiina / "Don't go!' 
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b) ger. +/'cahida/ +aux. ‘ought to do’ 
The logical subject is always obl. + /ku/: 
/tekd avna cahida ha/ "You ought to have gone.’ 


This is much less frequent: /‘cahida/, inflected as a black adjective , 
is probably a loan from P, vs. the regular passive pr. pte./ca'hida/ 
‘wanted’ < /cah-/ ‘want'. 

c) ger. + /po-/ ‘have to do’ 

The logical subject again has /ku/: 


/i niki kt taka palna posi/N12 'You will have to bring up this 
pene little girl.’ 


/These phrases are quite common, and quite different in meaning 
from modal compounds of inf. + /po-/(7.8.b). 

d) ger. + aux. ‘no sooner than’ 

In these phrases, unlike the more frequent type a), the subject 
is dir.: 

/mzedi bimari di xabar ghar padheni hai/V35 


"No sooner had the news of my 
illness reached home than...' 


The inf. may also be used in the same sense, but then the subject 
is obl. + /da/: 


/i murat da chapan ha/V59 —_—''No sooner had this picture been 
+7 oon oan printed than...’ 


e) ger.+/de-/ ‘give to be done’ 


This is in contrast to the specialized use of /de-/ as ‘let’ in 
modal compounds with the inf. (7. 8.a): 


/dhobi kt tai dhovni de/ "Give the tie to the washerman to 
Na are be washed.' 

/dhobi ku tai dhovan de/ "Let the washerman wash the 
tre ees tie.' 


Occasionally the ger.is used in a similar sense before other verbs: 
/ako tharna rakh te/N6 ‘having put it down to cool’ 


7.12 SUBORDINATE VERBAL PHRASES: ADVERBIAL 


/ These phrases modify main verbal phrases only, not adjectives. 
Main elements, which may have verbal modifiers, are similar to 
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those in other types of subordinate verbal phrase: 
a) conjunctive pte. 


The conjunctive pte. is quite frequently used adverbially, ! 
although there is no formal distinction from its use in conjunctive 
sequences (7.4.3): 


‘Her eyes openly explained that 
(thing). ' 
b) inf. 
This is mostly used with verbs of movement, implying purpose: 
/mzdi hik mvler meekd hostal re milan ai/35 


'A cousin of mine came to see 
me in the hostel.' 


/ukt thapan beech gai/N57 ‘She sat down to stroke her.' 


But the ger. is used in this sense with /de- /(1.11.1.e). 


The inf., although uninflected, is to be regarded as obl., parallel 
with inflected obl.nouns in such sentences as /o laie gea/'He went 
to Leiah.' 

ec) inf. + ppn. 

The meaning of the phrase is determined by the ppn. Two of 
the commonest are: 


/valden de milan nal medi ‘AS soon as my parents came 


e é Si a to see me (also 'because the 
! k th V35 Gee y 
halat kojh thi 3: gai/ came’), I got a little better." 


/lshan seti tar de mvtalik. kadirbaxS saval kita /N326 


‘As soon as he got off, Qadirbakhs! 
asked about the telegram.’ 


d) present ptc. 


Like other adjectives, this is freely used to modify the verb, in 
concord with the subject: 


/o rOdi vthi/ "She got up crying," 


The pte. is frequently reiterated to stress the duration of the 
action: 


‘I got tired writing letters.' 
/khada khada o dhe pya/ While eating he fell down.’ 
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e) pr. adverbial pte. (4.10.1) 
This may be used to imply a more direct causal connexion with 
the action of the main verb: 


‘While eating he fell ill (as a 
result). 


But the adverbial ptc.is used when there is no subject in dir., 
without any difference in meaning from the pr.ptc. The adverbial 
ptc. may be reiterated, or followed by /hoya ~ hoé/(4.11. 2): 


'Nor will it take long to find out 
about it." 
/pata ni kia bakdyé bakdyé nmdr a gevs/A66 


'He was overcome by sleep, 
talking heaven knows what 
nonsense.' 


/gaman mariam nal bahdya hoya akhya/N62 


'Gaman, sitting down with 
Mariam, said.’ 
The pr. adverbial ptc.is also used idiomatically with the 
emphatic particles /i vi/ in adverbial phrases with special senses: 
/pas thidya i o Sahar calya gya/ 
‘As soon as he passed he left 
for town.' 
/tnha ala xubra de hodé hoé vi/ 
‘in spite of these lofty virtues’ 


f) past adverbial pte. (4.11.1) 


The past adverbial ptc., which may be followed by the perfec- 
tive /hoya ~ hoé/,is used to the exclusion of the past ptc. in adverb- 
ial phrases, but is less common than the pr. adverbial ptc.: 


'To-day it was a fortnight since 
he'd come.' 


By far the most frequent use of the ptc. is with the 'pre-post- 
positions' /bagzer ~ brn ~ mvutt/ ‘without! (2. 7. 2. d): 


/pru do bager dithya/N104 ‘without glancing at his father' 
/bin soce samjhe/N292 without thinking’ 
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CHAPTER 8 
THE SENTENCE 


8.1 SIMPLE SENTENCES 


A simple sentence must normally contain a main verbal phrase 
(7. 1), and is thus distinguished from such utterances as interjections 
(3. 7) or vocative nominal phrases (6. 2.d). Other utterances, such 
as /k1u/ 'Why?' or /brikul/ 'Quite!', are to be regarded as abbrevia- 
ted simple sentences in which the missing main verbal phrase 
(symbol: V) could be supplied from the context of the utterance. 


Some types of question and command may consist of V only: 
Vv /julu/ 'Shall we go?! 
Vv /plo/ 'Go!' 


But most types of simple sentence also contain at least one main 
nominal phrase (8.2), which may be of various types: often more 
than one type occurs within a simple sentence. The types of main 
nominal phrase used affect the pattern of concord within the 
sentence (8.3). Simple sentences may be further expanded by 
adverbial phrases modifying V (8. 4). Pronominal elements in main 
nominal phrases and adverbial phrases may also be realized in V 
as suffixes (8.5). 

Besides the changes of intonation possible in speech (8. 6), the 
sense of simple seniences may also be modified by changes in the 
usual order of elements and by the use of the emphatic particles 
(8, 7). 

Simple sentences may be combined to form clauses in compound 
sentences (8.8), while the choice of sentence-patterns, whether 
simple or compound, is determined by the overall style of the 
utterance (8. 9), 


8.2 MAIN NOMINAL PHRASES 


Main nominal phrases are defined by their function in the 
sentence as subjects, direct objects, oblique objects and complements: 
each type corresponds to certain formal patterns. The choice of 
possible elements in a given sentence is determined by the main 
verb in V. The order in which different types are arranged within 
the sentence is quite well determined in formal speech and writing. 
All nominal phrases normally precede V. 
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Subordinate nominal phrases occur either as dependent 
elements within main nominal phrases when the main element in the 
latter is a non-finite verbal form (7.10),or as adverbial phrases 


(8. 3). 
8.2.1 Subjects 

The subject is the element next in frequency and importance to 
V in the sentence. The subject normally precedes V, and is typically 
a main nominal phrase whose main element is dir, (symbol: S): 

S—V /o gea/ "He went.' 

But when the main conjugated element in V is the past ptc. of a 
tr. verb, the 'ergative construction’ (8.3.3) applies and the subject 
is a main nominal phrase whose main element is obl, (symbol: E): 

E—V /t akhya/ 'He said.' 

E also occurs to the exclusion of S in sentences involving the use of 
ger. + aux.(7, 11. 1.a): 
E—V /mie vaninee/ 'I must go.' 


The ppn. /ne/ is occasionally used as a marker of E in imitation of 
U P usage: this is quite frequent in educated colloquial speech but 
is considered incorrect in careful speech and writing. 


8.2.2 Direct objects 


The direct object (symbol: D) is a main nominal phrase whose 
main element is dir., and is thus formally identical with S. D can 
oceur only when the main verb of V is tr., and is normally placed 
between S/E and Vy: 


S—D—V /ssa amb khasiti/ 'We shall eat mangoes.' 
E —D~—V /ssa amb khade/ 'We ate mangoes.’ 
D—V /amb khao/ 'Eat mangoes! ' 


D normally corresponds to the English 'direct object': but 
nominal conjunct verbs (7. 2) in which the pre-verbal is a noun and 
the verb is tr, may be regarded as special cases of D —V, in which 
the main element of V is predictable from that of D: 

E —D—V /chohar javab dita/ 'The boy answered (lit.'gave an 

a answer") i 


More than one D can occur in a sentence if this analysis of tr. 
nominal conjunet verbs is adopted: 


S—D—D—V /mvlazim khavan pivan da saman .., taksim 
vade karéde han/N166 


'The servants were dividing the 
food and drink.’ 
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Normally, however, only one D occurs as a main element ina 
sentence, although a main nominal phrase whose main element is a 
non-finite verbal form may have a D subordinate to it. 


8.2.3 Oblique objects 


The oblique object is a main nominal phrase whose principal 
element is typically obl. + /ku/,or a pronoun in d-ac., ending in 
/-kt/. The oblique object (symbol: O) is much more varied in 
function than D. While /kt/ may be glossed as 'to', it seldom 
corresponds to English 'to' as a marker of O. 


a) O with tr. verbs 


When the main element of V is a tr. verh,O in the pattern 
S/E — D —V usually corresponds to the English 'direct object’: 


S—O-—V/o bhira te ma kt bhul gya/A31 
'He forgot his brother and mother. 


Some tr. verbs prefer O as ‘direct object', others D. The choice of 
D or O is also determined by the nature of the object, animates, 
especially names, usually appearing as O. When pronouns refer to 
animates, O is regularly used to the exclusion of D: 


E —O—Vfchohir ikt ditha/ _'The girl saw him." 
E —D — V/chohrr e ditha/ 'The girl saw this.' 
A few common tr. verbs regularly mark O with /kanti ~ kolt/, 
lit. from': 
E — O — V/wdabaSk bhira kant puchya/A4 
'Khudabakhsh asked his brother." 


Normally only one O occurs as a main element in a sentence, 
although a main nominal phrase whose main element is a non-finite 
verbal form may have an O subordinate to it. 


b) O and D with tr. verbs 


Certain tr. verbs may have both O and D. The order of 
elements will normally be S/E —O —D —V. O here corresponds 
to the English 'indirect object', D to the 'direct object': 


E—O—D—V /wdaba&k bhira kt kapre ghin dite/A8 


"Khudabakhsh bought and gave 
his brother clothes.' 


Most causatives regularly mark O with /kant ~ kolt/: 
E—O—D—V (i mede kolt panjabi bhulva diti e/ 


"He has made me forget Panjabi! 
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c) O with intr, verbs 
When the main verb of V is intr.,D cannot occur, and O usually 
corresponds to the English 'subject': 
S —O —V/marism di yad ukt visir gai hai/N108 
'He had forgotten the memory of 
Mariam." 
The order O — S —V is frequent in such cases, reflecting the logical 
significance of O: 


O—S—VAnhakt sireeki nhi 
Adi/ 'They do not know Siraiki.' 


Auk teksi mil gai/ 'He got a taxi.' 


O occurs commonly only with certain intr. verbs, or other intr. verbs 
used in particular ways, as in the last examples; but compare the 
use of possessive adverbial phrases with the auxiliary (8.4.1). 


8.2.4 Complements 


Complements (symbol: C) are main nominal phrases whose 
main element is dir.: they are thus formally similar to S or D, 
as well as to some uses of adjectives in adverbial phrases (6. 4.b). 
Unlike S or D, however, they do not determine the concord of V (8. 3). 
Complements occur in three types of sentence: 


a) S—C—V 


This pattern is normal when the main verb in V is intr., and 
includes the very common sub-type haying aux.as V: 


/smri takri yadi e/A28 "Mother's quite strong (for her 
age)", 
/o vakil ban gya/ 'He became a lawyer.' 
/papos khula te mazbut hdda 'His slippers used to be open and 
ha/J27 strong.' 


C —V may form a single word if V is a short form of pr. aux. 
(4.15. 2): 


/chorhi cahien/ 'The girls are good,' 
b) S/E—O—C—V 
This pattern is normal when the main verb in V is tr: 


/o mexkti pagal pya 
banéde/N35 'He is making me mad.,' 


Ai unhakti khedda ditha/ 'He saw them playing." 
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S/E may be omitted, but the order of elements is undisturbed as 
O—C—V: 

/mzekt moya samjho/A49 'Think me dead!" 

c) gerundive phrases (7.11.1) 

In its two commonest uses the ger. forms C in distinctive 
patterns: 

E —C — V/t& vanna ha/ "You should have gone." 

O —C — V/tekt vanina posi/ You will have to go.! 
In the latter case O represents the logical subject (8. 2.3. c) 


8.3 CONCORD 


Concord is usually determined by S. When there is no S, the 
concord of V is determined by D. When there is no S or D,V is 
conventionally m. sg. 


8.3.1 S—V concord 


This is the most usual pattern and prevails in all sentences 
other than those having the past ptc. of a tr. verb in V ora 
gerundive phrase in C: 


/(t&) ida x1al rakh/ (You) think of this." 
/as& moltan gz/ ‘We went to Multan." 


/mée teekti hik nusxa pathes&/ —_‘'I will send you one copy.' 


Where S is a linked nominal phrase (6.6), V will normally be m. pl.: 
but if both nouns are f., or the last is f. pl., V will normally be f. pl. 


8.3.2 Honorific concord 


2pl. /tusa/ is commonly used for sg. subjects of address to 
denote respect, as opposed to 2sg./tt/, used to denote intimacy or 
disrespect. /tusi/,used as a pronoun of respect to one woman, may 
have 2pl. mas, verb, as in P. 

Third person subjects, whatever their gender or number, may 
have m.pl. verb to denote respect: adjectival elements in C, which 
regularly show concord with S in S —C —V, willalso be m. pL: 


/o baht cahe Sair han/ "He was a very good poet. 


Additional respect is conveyed by the use of /Aap/ as 3pl. personal 
pronoun: 


/ap behad diler hen/J28 ‘He (the saint) was extremely 
brave.' 
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8.3.3 D—V concord ('ergative construction') 


When V has as its main conjugated element the past ptc. of a 
tr. verb, E occurs to the exclusion of S, and V is in concord with D. 
This pattern is sometimes termed the 'ergative construction’: 


/chohir Amb khade/ 'The girl ate mangoes." 


Aa twhaktt kitab diti/ "He gave you a book.' 

Tr. verbs may be defined as either verbs which imply E when 
used in the past ptc., or verbs which imply an object, whether D or 
O. The correspondence between these classes is almost complete, 
but for a few verbs: 


a) verbs having EB, but not D/O 
These include /hahg-/ 'defecate' and /mutr-/ ‘urinate’: 
E-—V Ai mutrya/ 'He urinated.’ 


b) verbs having S and O 
These include /bhul-/ 'forget' and /mrl-/ 'meet!: 
S —O —V/tvsa unha kt milye have/ N214 
"Did you meet him?' 
Verbs regularly having S and D are less common, but /lahgh-/ 'pass 
through' may be so used: 
S —D —V /mazu kamre da darvaza langhi/N109 
'"Nazu passed through the door 
of the room," 
c) verbs having S vs.E —D 
These include /ala~ bol-/ 'speak', /ga-/ 'sing' and /samajh-/ 
understand’, all of which have E with D, otherwise S, when used in 
the past ptc.: 


S—V /o gavya/ "He sang." 


E —D—VAi baht sare gavan 
gavye/ é. 'He sang lots of songs." 


/sla-/ 'speak' is exceptional in that the irregular past ptc. /alana/ 
is used only with S, the regular /alaya/ only with E. 

When the verb in gerundive phrases is tr. and has D, both the 
ger.and V are in concord with this subordinate D: 


E —D---ger. —V /d kitab lItkhni hai/ 
"He was to write a book." 

O —D---ger. —V /uki baht sare xat Iikhne posin/ 
"He will have to write lots of 
letters.' 
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8.3.4 Absence of concord 
There is no concord in sentences which have E but no O,and 
the main verb in V is mas. sg.: 
E—V /ns& akhya/ We said.' 
E —C —V/ssa vanne:/ 'We must go.' 
There is no concord between O and C or V, which will both be 
mas. Sg.: 
E—O—C—V _ /as& ukii khedda ditha/ 
'We saw her playing.’ 
E—O---ger. —V /asa uki milne/ 
'We must meet her.' 
O- -O- -ger. —V /iniki ka teki palna posi/N12 
"You will have to bring up this 
little girl.' 


More than one O can occur only in sentences of the last type. 


8.4 ADVERBIAL PHRASES 


Adverbial phrases are of very varied formal types (6.4; 7.12), 
and of extremely frequent occurrence. More than one adverbial 
phrase (symbol: A) is commonly employed in a single sentence, and 
the most usual position for such phrases is before V: 


Ei Oo NE PVE /gaman pakhe kd tikhe tkhe bhuvédya hoya 
akhya/N59 


"Rapidly waving the waving the 
fan, Gaman said.' 


Interrogative adverbs and adverbial phrases regularly occur before 
V (8.6. 2). 

It is, however, impossible to establish a simple set of rules 
for the ordering of adverbial phrases in a sentence, although it may 
be observed that temporal adverbial phrases usually precede those 
denoting place or manner: 


A—S—A---A—A—V /thore thore vakfe de bad xaovnak cik 
faza vic gijan de bad rat de andhare 
vie Seb thi vedi/N99 


‘At short intervals, a terrible 
cry, after echoing in the atmos- 
phere, would disappear into the 
darkness of the night.’ 
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8.4.1 Possessive adverbial phrases 


These are a special type of adverbial phrase, in which the main 
element is a noun or pronoun followed by /kt/ or /kol ~ kolt/. When 
used with an aux.as V, these phrases, which often precede all other 


elements, indicate possession: 
A —S—VAnhaki chuti hosi/ He will have a holiday." 


aktar kt kui pata 
keenhi/ 'The doctor has no idea.’ 


S —A—V Aida javab mie kol 
kenhr/N297 'I have no answer to that.’ 


Possession may also be indicated by the aux. and possessive 
modifiers with S: 


S—V /tuhade kitle bhira 
n/ ‘How many brothers have you?’ 


8.5 MAIN VERBAL PHRASES + SUFFIXES 


All the sentence types so far described require only minor 
modifications to conform with P rules, and but slightly more adjust- 
ments to agree with U: but the use of a verb + suf. in a main verbal 
phrase is a possibility not open in standard P or U, although it is 
also available in western varieties of P,in the Northern Lahnda 
dialects and in Si. 

In all varieties of Siraiki verbs + suf. may equally, if less 
idiomatically, be expressed by the use of verbs without suf. and of 
pronouns elsewhere in the sentence: in the modern educated 
language the latter alternative is in fact often preferred, doubtless 
by analogy with U P. Verbs + suf.can therefore be regarded asa 
transformational alternative to the use of the corresponding simple 
verbs and separate pronouns, 

Transformational possibilities are governed by the rule that a 
verb + suf. may be used as an alternative only to sentences in which 
S,E or O is a personal or demonstrative pronoun, or in which a main 
nominal phrase is modified by a possessive pronoun, or in which a 
personal or demonstrative pronoun is used in a possessive adverbial 
phrase (8.4.1). Suffixes, including those of the third person, normal- 
ly relate to persons or animates: pronouns as D are therefore not 
transformed into suf. (8.2.3.a). The use of verb + suf.is also 
limited by the available repertoire, as listed in Chapter 5, and by 
the preference for the use of some sets more than others. 

In the following summary of possible transformations, a main 
verbal phrase having as its main element a verb + suf. is symbolized 
as VS, one with verb + double suf. as VSS. 
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8.5.1 S—V>VS 


This transformation is possible only for the restricted dir. suf. 
(5. 3), and is common only when the verb is intr. and past tense. S is 
used optionally with VS: 


oI hf Ss /as& multan ge/ > 
(Ss) -A—Vvs /(asa) multan gyose/ 
"We went to Multan.' 
Rarely VS may consist of conditional II + suf.: 
S—vV> /m ap na adi/ > 
S—vs /mie ap na adum/N47 
‘Had I not come myself. 
8.5.2 E—V>VS 


This transformation is extremely frequent. E is not normally 
separately expressed with VS, since E — VS represents an 
alternative to E —O—V (8.5. 3): 


E—-V> /ss& akhya/ > 
vs /akhyose/ _—‘'We said." 
E—D_— Ve /tt cura pate/ > 
D—Vvs /cura patai/V104 


‘Are you wearing a bracelet?’ 
EO] Vi /i sarya ki cata/ > 
O—Vs /sarya kt catus/N95 
'He lifted them all up." 
E—O—D—V>Ai pw kt sare hal sunaya/ > 


O—D—VS /pm ki sare hal sunyonts/A61 
'He told his father all that had 
happened.' 


While most commonly used with a tr. past ptc., E —V >VS may 
also occur in association with gerundive phrases: 


E—A---C —V > i kodahi vanna ha/ > 
A---C —VS_ /kidahi vatina has/N3 
"He had to go somewhere.’ 
8.5.3 O-V>VS 


___ While probably less frequent than the preceding, this transforma- 
tion can occur with a much wider range of verb forms, including the 
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stem tenses, aux. and the past of both tr. and intr. verbs: 
O-—A-V> fakt zor da mar/ > 


A—Vvs /zor da maris/N65 
"Hit him hard!' 
S-—O-V> /mie teekt dekhsi/ > 
O-—vs /me dekhsai/'I shall see you.' 
o—S-Vv> /uki ma te bhen vi yad a gea/ > 
S—vs /ma te bhen yi yad a gyonts/N149 
‘He remembered his mother and 
sister too.' 


The last use is the commonest,and may be compared with the 
frequent realization of possessive adverbial phrases as verb + suf. 


(8.5. 5). 
8.5.4 E—O—V>VSS 
Possible forms are restricted and not very much used: 
E—O-—V> = /m& ukt ditha/ > 
vss /axthomis/ "I saw him." 
E—O—D—V> /m® ukt kitab diti/ > 
D—Vss /kitab ditoms/ 
'I gave him a book.' 


8.5.5 Possessive pronouns and phrases > VS 


Pronouns in possessive adverbial phrases are very frequently 
realized as aux.+ suf. in VS: 


A—S-V> /tekt pata kenhi/ > 
S—Vs /pata keentvhi/N190 
"Haven't you any idea?' 


A possessive pronoun as modifier in a main nominal phrase, 
especially in S, frequently gives rise to VS: 


pos. ---S —V > /adra duhé dhia aia han/ > 
S—VS /duhé dhia ara hanis/N241 
"Have both his daughters come?' 
pos.---S—V > Aida dil karéda ha/ > 
S—VS_ /dil karéda has/N185 


'She wanted.' (lit, "her heart 
made') 
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The realization of possessive pronominal modifiers of other 
phrases is less common, but possible: 


E — pos. ---O —V > /mée tida khir pite/ > 
O—VSS /khir pitemrs/ 
'T have drunk his milk.' 


8.6 INTONATION 


Patterns of intonation vary dialectally, and intonational para- 
meters characterize dialect speakers as effectively as shibboleths 
of morphology or vocabulary. Thus S, especially in Bahawalpur, is 
distinguished by rather level patterns of intonation and rapid 
utterance, corresponding phonologically to the frequent reduction of 
C unaccented diphthongs to simple vowels in many verbal termina- 
tions (1.4, 4.15. 2): but the intonation of the trans-Indus area, 
especially parts of Dera Ghazi Khan, is characterized by marked 
contours, producing a sing-song effect. The intonation of C, inter- 
mediate between these two in quality, is here taken as a standard. 

The description of intonation patterns is deliberately restricted 
to a simple numerical scheme indicating levels of pitch, since its 
imprecision permits general statements valid for varieties other 
than C,i.e., the same kinds of relationship between pitch levels will 
hold good in these also in given contexts, although the degree to 
which these levels are acoustically realized will differ. 

A tonic syllable is distinguished from its neighbours primarily 
by length (1.10). Prominence in a sentence is conveyed primarily 
by a raising of the pitch of a word, most noticeably of its tonic 
syllable, which is further increased in length only in emphatic 
contexts (8.7). 


8.6.1 Statements 


In simple statements, the tonic syllable of the main element in 
one phrase will be raised in pitch to a higher level than that of 
surrounding elements, and the tonic syllable of the main element 
in at least one phrase of secondary prominence will also be raised, 
but to a less high level. These levels are symbolized as '2' and '1' 
respectively: they contrast both with each other hierarchically and 
together against other elements to which no prominence is given. 
It is typically the first element to which greatest prominence is 
given: 


2 1 
/as& roti khadi e/ 'We have had a meal,' 


This first element will most usually be the subject: elements at the 
end of most simple statements receive less prominence, hence the 
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typical contractions of the auxiliary at the end of verbal phrases 
(4, 15, 2). 

Pitch levels can be alternated between elements to conform 
with the semantic requirements of the context, thus: 


1 2 

/as& roti khadi e/ "We have had a meal.’ 
1 2 

/as& roti khadi e/ ‘We have had a meal.' 


The sense yielded by these changes in the intonation pattern 
correspond to a weak emphasis on the words underlined in the 
English translations, Stronger emphasis is conveyed in other ways 
(8. 7). 


8.6.2 Questions 


Questions containing interrogative words and phrases are 
distinguished in intonation from statements by the higher pitch, 
symbolized as '3', which is automatically attached to the tonic 
syllable of the interrogative, the most prominent element in such 
sentences. The interrogative phrase typically precedes the main 
verbal phrase: 


1 3 2 
/tvsa roti kerhe vele khadi hai/ 
"When did you have a meal?' 


Questions without an interrogative word are distinguished from 
statements only by intonation, typically by an up-glide to the tonic 
syllable of the main element in the final verbal phrase: 


7 1 / 3 

/shmad kam karéda pze/ Is Ahmad working?" 
2 1 

/shmad kam karéda pze/ "Ahmad is working.' 


/k1a/ is sometimes employed as an introductory question-marker, 
but this is probably an imitation of U usage. Questions without an 
interrogative are, however, distinguished from statements by the 
very frequent omission of a subject pronoun, thus: 


73 

/van cukye/ "Has he already gone?' 
Pe ak 

/o van cukye/ 'He has already gone.’ 
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Questions in which the emphasis is upon the final element, 
typically a pr.aux.,are distinguished by a short realization of the 
final syllable, without following down-glide: 


2 73 

/andir he/ 'Is he inside?! 
/3| 

/pidyo/ "Do you drink?! 


But surprise is conveyed by glides up to and down from level 3 on 
the tonic syllable: 


73| 
/pidyo/ 'Ah, so you drink, do you?" 


8.7 EMPHASIS 


Emphasis may be given to elements in nominal or verbal 
phrases by reiteration (6.5; 7.4; 7.12), but this frequently conveys 
other senses as well, such as repetition, distribution or duration. 
Normally the first element in such reiterated pairs is treated as 
the most prominent element in the sentence, and the tonic syllable 
is raised to level 3. Simple emphasis is conveyed by a similar 
raising of the pitch without reiteration, thus: 


2 3 il 
/ss& roti khadi e/ 'We have had bread to eat." 


A tonie syllable so raised is also lengthened, a peripheral vowel 
being prolonged and a geminate after a centralized vowel being 
more fully realized than in unemphatic contexts (1. 9. 4): this 
lengthening of the syllable distinguishes the use of level 3 for 
emphasis from its use in questions. 

Emphasis is also given to particular elements in sentences by 
alteration of the normal word-order and by the use of emphatic 
particles: both these devices presuppose raised pitch and a 
lengthened tonic syllable in the word to which they give prominence. 


8.7.1 Alteration of word-order 


In formal styles the subject and the main verbal phrase are 
normally fixed as the first and last items of the sentence re- 
spectively, and are distinguished in intonation from other elements 
by raised pitch (8.6.1). 

In informal styles, however, this order of items,which has so 
far been taken as normative, is frequently altered. Such alterations 
of order, accompanied by changes in the pattern of intonation, give 
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more prominence to elements moved forward from their 'normal' 
position, less to those moved back. While the order of phrases is 
therefore quite fluid in informal styles, the order of words within 
phrases remains relatively fixed. Thus a simple statement in 
‘normal’ order without emphasis will be patterned as: 

2 it Sl 


/me teede ghar vAl na asa/ ‘IT won't come to your house again.’ 
/wal/ ‘again’ may be emphasized by being moved forward: 
1 3 2 
/mie val taede ghar na asa/ 
The negative /ns/ is more strongly emphasized by a greater dis- 
placement: 
1 3 2 
/m na val asa tede ghar/V106 
Still stronger emphasis is given to the negator and to the whole 
verbal phrase by the displacement of the subject: 
3 eee 
/val na asi mie tede ghar/ 


Other examples of alterations of word-order are given below 
(8.7.2; 8.9), 


8.7.2 Emphatic particles 


The emphatic particles (3.5) are freely used, especially in 
informal styles, as enclitics giving prominence to the phrase which 
they follow. Since the tonic syllable of the main element in a phrase 
so emphasized is automatically raised in pitch, this is not symboli- 
zed in the following catalogue of the particles and their uses: it will 
be noted from many of the sentences given as examples that 
alterations of word-order are also commonly involved. A given 
particle is used once only in a sentence, 


a) A/ 


/i/ is the commonest of the particles; it emphasizes a preceding 
phrase more than the simple raising of the pitch, but without normal- 
ly conveying any additional sense: 


/ap i pate mi/V105 "I have put it on myself.' 
/vasng vatavan nal i kadah maot chor sagdi e/J59 
picasa o> eae 'Can death ever be avoided (just) 


by dyeing (the hair) ?' 
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Stronger emphasis is conveyed by the forward displacement of the 
phrase: 
/tt kar i kyjh nrvhi sagda/A69 
‘you cannot do anything.' 


b) Ai/ 
jyi/ is also very common, and is frequently used as a simple 
emphatic: 


/kvi_vi teda sath na desi/J55 "No one (at all) will assist you.” 


/bhine vi dadhe se/N189 ‘We are very wet.’ 


But /vi/ often has the additional sense of 'also' or 'cven' (7.12. e): 


/ tt_vi Sarab pivé ha/ ‘If only you too drank alcohol.' 


'She would feel besides her own 
presence in the mirror that of 
Akhtar also.' 


c) /jo ~ jv/ 

/jo/, weakened as /jv/, is distinct from the relative pronoun /jo/ 
‘who! and the conjunction /jo/ 'that'. Besides emphasis, it often 
conveys a sense of ‘after all': 


/thea jo malrk/A8 ‘He is the Lord (after all).' 


'They are your favourite son's 
children (after all). 


"I've had enough troubles on your 
account (after all).' 


d) /ta ~ ta/ 


/ta/, weakened as /ti/, is distinct from the conjunction /t& ~ ti/ 
'then'. It usually emphasizes the first element in a sentence, some- 
times with a sense corresponding to 'well': 


/o ta tuhadi nani da ghar e/N94 
‘(Well,) that is your gramny's 
house," 

/farhat da t& dadha ruh ha avan da/N47 


‘(Well,) Farhat really wanted to 
come.' 


8.7.2 


/gai t& vasal patan hai/A73 '(Well,) she had gone to get up 
ei the onions." 


But /t@/ at the end of a sentence has a quite different sense: 


‘Mind you don't touch any of my 
things in future (or else! )' 


/ta/ may be used in the same sentence as /vi/, which will mark 
the more prominent emphasis: 


/e t& he vi sac/N307 '(Well), this is true." 

e) /ha/ 

/h&/ is used only with the imperative, with the sense of 'just': 
/mzxki socan de ha/N19 "(Just) let me think!" 


'(Just) send your husband some 
time!" 


f) /ca/ 

/ea/ is commonly used with tr. verbs in main verbal phrases. 
With tenses other than the imperative /ca/ often implies sudden 
action, sometimes casual action: 

/sidhi tarih na dasa ca t maSin da/N62 

'Tell me the name of that 
machine properly!' 


/nazu sir nivaya ca/N158 'Nazu (suddenly) lowered her 
x Tae head." 
/e musibat gal pato ca/N114 _—‘''You landed yourself with this 
eee ee misfortune (for no reason).' 


/ca/ may precede the main verb, in which case it is the preceding 
word which will be raised in pitch: 


/muh val paka ca kitus/N62 _—‘'She (quickly) composed her 
| win features.' 


/ca/ may be used in the same sentence as /ta/ and /vi/, which 
marks the most prominent emphasis: 


/bhane tha vic val vi Sz diti ti hene ca/N152 


‘Even so, in this broken dish 
they have given something (for 
whatever reason),' 
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jea/ may also be used with /ha/: 
/ti ca dasa ha/A7 '(Just) tell me!' 


This /ca/ is to be distinguished from the catenative ptc. of /ca-/ 
‘pick up!: 
/nazu ki bahrti ca a ha/N35 '(Just) go and pick up Nazu 
i. baaret outside!' 


g) na ~ koma/ 
/na/, strengthened as /komn&/, is to be distinguished from the 


negative adverb /na ~ koina/ 'not',or /ni... na.../ used as a 
conjunction meaning 'neither ... nor ...' As an emphatic 

/n& ~ komna/ is normally used finally in a sentence, emphasizing the 
preceding main verbal phrase, and corresponds usually to an 


English echo question or the French 'n'est-ce pas?': 


/vtho n/N153 "Get up, won't you?! 
/pvtr ki parna ditus koma/ ‘He married his son off, didn't 
erga re ea ep = he?! 


/nai/ is very frequently used in sentences whose first element is 
emphasized by /t&/,while /vi/ may also be used as well: 


/oibhavnt ta he na, axrr/N58 _—s''After all, one has to get through 
Rak sei enecaee tal it, doesn't one?' 


'(Well), love is just like this, 
isn't it?’ 
h) /sahi/ 


/sahi/ is also normally used at the end of sentences, after 
another particle. /t& sahi/, used with imperatives, is a strong 
emphatic: 

/kvjh der baho ta sahi/N169 _‘'Do sit down for a bit then!" 


But /vi sahi/,also a strong emphatic, usually has the sense of 
‘actually': 


/nazu kai dafa nuzhat ki akhya vi sahi/N112 


"Nazu actually said to Nuzhat 
several times.' 


i) /bhala/ 
The uninflected emphatic /bhala/, as distinguished from the 
black adjective /bhala/ 'good', is used in questions implying a 
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negative answer: 
/saki bhala kui 1traz e/N67 ‘Should we have any objection? ' 


'What (on earth) is there to be 
thankful for in this?' 


/bhala/ may be strengthened as /vi bhala/: 

/e vi bhala thi sagde/N1 58 ‘Can this possibly happen?' 

j) /thola ~ thora/ 

Also used in questions, though less frequently than/bhala/, these 
emphatics conyey an ironical sense: 


/ta sen ide bala di nvkrani tholi hé/N34 


‘Are you, mistress, the servant 
of his children?' 
/thola ~ thora/ are also adjectives meaning ‘a little, few'. 

1) Aekha/ 

/dekha/, lit. "let me see’, is often used as an emphatic particle 
in colloquial speech to convey a sense of doubt or vagueness to the 
utterance: 

/ma medi dekha tA medi tiari ni karvédi skul di/N94 


a ‘(Well,) my mother doesn't get 
me ready for school (somehow).' 


8.8 COMPOUND SENTENCES 


In all but the most formal styles, simple sentences are most 
commonly grouped into larger units of discourse in simple para- 
tactic sequences. Sequences of two or more simple sentences may, 
however, also be linked in various ways to form clauses in com- 
pound sentences. 


8.8.1 Simple co-ordination 
This is the most usual method of forming compound sentences. 
The second clause is linked to the first by a co-ordinating con- 
junction (symbol: +), such as /te/ 'and', /par/ but", fya/ 'or': 
/nazu javab dita, te nuzhat ukt ca te andir lahgh gai/ N96 


Se 2D) evs cas OnI\ i Ay 


'Nazu answered, and Nuzhat, 
picking her up, went inside.’ 
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/mte 0 kh rukédi rahi, par & made valden ki tar de diti/ V35 


Sy Os aay »+ EO DV 
'I kept stopping her, but she 
sent my parents a telegram.' 


When the subject of the second clause is the same as that of the 
first, it is often omitted (symbol: [ ]): 
/axtar kujh der tai taksi di intazar kiti, par navmed thi te pera 


wm A D We es “EX A 
tur pya/ N140 
Vv 


‘Akhtar waited some time for a 
taxi, but losing hope he set off 
on foot.' 


Frequently the subject in the second clause is expressed as a suf. 
in the verbal phrase: 
/ovzhat khrldy& hoya bhen kane mvafi mahgi, te ukt: sara hal 


E A (6) D Vv ae (8), 2D) 
sunayus/ N77 
vs 


'"Nuzhat laughingly begged her 
sister's pardon, and told her all 
about it.! 


Each clause may be introduced by pairs of co-ordinating 
conjunctions (3.6.a). Repetition of identical or similar elements 
in the second clause is usually avoided: 


/nike sigrat pi, hike cah/ ‘Either have a cigarette,or some 
#9 Wp 50) i Meee) 

/bik ghar kanti pare ham, dujha e parésania/ V35 

+ A A ae s 0 


"In the first place I was far from 
home, secondly (I had) these 
worries.’ 


In informal styles particularly, however, some of the functions 
of sentence-ordering exercised by conjunctions are assigned to 
certain emphatic particles. Simple sentences are arranged in 
paratactic sequence, but connexions between them are indicated by 
emphatic particles after the first element in each. The use of /i/, 
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in a purely connective sense, and of /ta/, with a slight adversative 
sense, is particularly common. Emphatic particles are symbolized 
as *: 
/mie hun viedi 4. roti vi ca vanni e khuh te. meki t& roz da iho 
Shy 22a ANG SDs arc: VA (0) eas 


pandh vi bhuni viedze./ N57 


aN: 'I'm going now. (And) I have to 
take the food to the well too. 
(But all the same) going out there 
every day is exhaustingly hot." 


8.8.2 Simple subordination 


Actions subordinate to the action denoted by the main verb are 
most frequently expressed in all styles by the use of a subordinate 
verbal phrase as adverbial to the main verbal phrase (7. 12). 

While subordinate clauses, introduced by a subordinating con- 
junction (3.6.b),are commonest in formal styles, the simpler types 
are frequently employed in all contents. The commonest sub- 
ordinating conjunctions are /jo/ 'that', /kitjo/ 'because', /tajo/ 

‘so that' and /nhi ta/ 'otherwise’. The clauses which they introduce 
normally follow the main clause to which they are subordinate: 


/tohak malum he, jo Aj mz kia vaz karan yala ha/ V22 

oO € V,+ AS D- -¢ Ap 
"Do you know what sermon Iam 
going to preach today?" 

/® kt hath na lavé, krtjo tide yie zahar e/ V23 

OD V a+ A s Vv 

"Don't touch it, because there is 
poison in it,’ 

/thade vele nrkil juli, ni ta trbia t& bhun ghatesm/ N53 

A Vv rae Ss 2 OV. 
‘Let's go off while it's cool, 
otherwise the dunes will be 
burning hot.' 

/tajo/ regularly presupposes a clause with verb in pr. subjunctive: 
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/e kitab bmha kt samjhavan kite lkhi gai e, tajo e kam karan 
s O- -A Vv sar 8) 
vale lok avam ki zuban di asliat samjha sagin/ 


(e) D Vv 
'This book has been written for 
others, in order that people en- 
gaged in this task may be able to 
explain the real nature of the 
language to ordinary people.' 


Other subordinating conjunctions also presuppose a pr. subjunctive 
verb, including /jo/ in some uses: 
/o vina c&hde han, jo m& kalrj vic daxla ghina/ V34 


SV Bets) ask D Vv 
'They too were unwilling that I 
should be admitted to college.' 
But, especially in informal styles, reported statements are more 
frequently presented as direct speech in parataxis than as sub- 
ordinate clauses introduced by /jo/. 


8.8.3 Parallel clauses 


There is a marked fondness in all styles for the parallel 
ordering of elements in connected clauses. This pattern is applied 
to several types of subordinate clause, which precede the main clause. 

The most frequent of such subordinate clauses are relative 
clauses, typically introduced by a relative pronoun (symbol: >), 
which is paralleled in the main clause by an answering demon- 
strative pronoun (symbol: <)., As in clauses introduced by pairs 
of co-ordinating conjunctions (8.8.1), the repetition of elements 
in the second clause is usually avoided: 


/jerha kyjh moultan ic pArhda rehi, o uthal visar aya/ 
D> A Vv <DA V 


"Whatever I was studying in 
Multan, (that) I have forgotten.' 


/jerhi galh vi dardmand dil kant nikle, 0 apna asar kite bina 
s> * A V,<SD- -A 
nhi rah sagdi/ V63 


Vv ‘Whatever issues from a grief- 
stricken heart, (that) eannot but 


produce its effect! 


The same type of parallelism is usual in clauses introduced by 
relative adverbs (3. 2): 
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/Udi hadté da karahg jitha satéde han, uthaht harkat kar te val 


D A> V ARS We aX | YA 
Apni maSuka de samhne a véda ha/ V45 
A Vi 


"Wherever they cast its 
skeleton, it used to come back 
(from there) again before its 
beloved.' 
The usual answering demonstrative may sometimes be omitted 
from the main clause: 


/jivé jivé dih guzarde gee, sadi muhabbat vadhdi rahi/ 
A> Ss V AS Vv 


‘As the days passed, (so) our 
love increased." 


The order of the clauses may also be reversed, with the 
relative pronoun or adverb introducing a following subordinate 
clause, like those introduced by a conjunction (8.8. 2): 


/xuda ti sarak banavan vale te cha kiti hui e, jerha apna kam 


iy AS DV <i D 

karéda pe/ V23 'God has bestowed shade upon 

Vv (that) road-maker, who is doing 
his work,' 


This parallel construction of relative clauses, in either order, 
with clauses containing a demonstrative is much commoner than 
the construction of the relative clause as a post-modifier of the 
noun (as in English): 

/haji nusratullah xan sehtb, jerhe jo hazrat xaja aki] muhammad 


Ss <5 (4)C 
seehrb de xalifa han, Apni akhi nal e manzar ditha ha/ V45 
Vv ,A D Vv 


'Haji Nusratullah Khan, who was 
the successor of Khwaja Aqil 
Muhammad, saw this sight with 
his own eyes.' 


/jerhe jo/ has a redundant conjunction as its second element, like 
UP /o ke/. 


The use of a demonstrative in the main clause to anticipate a 
relative in a succeeding subordinate clause is also common when 
the second clause is introduced by a conjunction: 
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Aa t& har Sarr hvsanparast hode, par hazrat xvxram i bare kujh 
A>* S ( AE 8 pans A Cc 


ziada i porjoS han/ V27 
> '(Of course,) every poet is a 
Vi lover of beauty, but Khurram was 
rather extreme in this respect." 


Atfak ihojeha thea, jo acacet najma a gai/ N211 


s c> Vistas S Vv 


It turned out (in such a way) 
that Najma suddenly arrived.' 


Two other very common types of subordinate clauses involving 
parallel constructions are introduced respectively by /jerhe vele/ 
‘when! (and its synonyms) and by /je ~ jekar/ ‘if’. Such clauses 
normally precede the main clause, like the most usual type of 
relative clause, and normally presuppose a main clause introduced 
by the conjunction /ta/ 'then': 


Aide jele mz afsane sunye, ta mzda sah mukla gya/ V35 
Daas) HleDie® eViou cs Vv 


‘When I heard his stories, (then) 
the breath left my body.' 


/je ti Add, ta Asa kathe julde/  'If you had come, (then) we 
S§vs.<sS A V would have gone together,' 
’ 


In both types the anticipatory marker in the subordinate clause is 
frequently omitted, especially in informal styles: 


/axthus, ta 0 makhi hai/ V23 (When) he looked, (then) it was 
Vso sloy Honeys! 

/ti navh@ ada, t& pehle dasaé ha ca/ 

Sv RAW oy * 


'(If) you weren't coming, (then) 
you should have told us first.' 


/t&/ is sometimes omitted in favour of the marker in the first 
clause, but this is less frequent. 

In informal styles, again, the use of two clauses without markers 
in apparent parataxis is frequent in contexts which demand the first 
clause to be interpreted as logically subordinate to the second. The 
subordination of the first clause is often indicated by the use of 
characteristic tenses, principally the pr. subjunctive and the 
conditionals I and II, and the logical connexion may be indicated by 
the use of an emphatic particle, usually /t&/, in the main clause: 
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/t0 na Ada, asa taeda mtazar t& na kart ha/ 


Ss Vv Om) banat 
'(If) you hadn't come, we 
wouldn't have waited for you." 


/ti mvukri ya na mvkri, mz ivé ghinsa/ A13 


Sv +V AS AAV 


'(Whether) you refuse or not, 
I'll take it all the same.’ 


/alah kare na kare, tt ta kiti beethi e/ V107 


s vi4jv tv 
'(Whether) God does so or not, 
you (certainly) have!' 


8.9 STYLES 


It has hitherto been necessary to refer in a rather loose fashion 
to different styles of language and their implications for the choice 
of alternative sentence patterns, since styles can only be defined 
more precisely by the provision of ample samples of connected 
discourse. Unfortunately, however, an adequate illustration of the 
range of possible styles, as was originally projected, would have led 
to an impractical increase in the length and cost of this book, and 
it has therefore been necessary to curtail the description to brief 
illustrations of the most important types of style. 


8.9.1 Formal styles 


Formal styles are normal in most types of abstract writing 
and in formal public speaking. While formal styles are in fact the 
least commonly employed overall, they have a special importance 
as most clearly embodying the kind of language which is looked to 
as a standard of correctness. 

The following sample illustrates the most salient features of 
the formal style in its written form. These include a strict main- 
tenance of the 'normal' order of phrases in a sentence, with V always 
last and S usually first, the connexion of sentences by conjunctions, 
and the expression of many subordinate ideas in complex nominal 
and adverbial phrases. The free use of the periphrastic passive in 
V is also typical. 

The formal style is naturally heavily influenced by U, the 
official and standard written language, and the extensive use of 
abstract nouns and adjectives drawn from Arabic or Persian is a 
typical imitation of formal U usage. It is, however, to be noted that 
these are to some extent balanced by the use of distinctively native 
elements, such as nominal doublets: this too is typical of the formal 
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style and serves to mark a conscious independence from the obvious 
model of U. The passage is written in C, 


/carxe di alamat de samjhan kite t vele de mvaSre kt samhne 
A O- a 
rakhna posi. e mvaSra dur daraz dia dihataic aj vi maojud e, 
or ie A A*C Vy, 
te bavyjud madiatparasti di rel pel de kai mudat tai zinda rahsi. 
Seat A Cc Vv 
i zAmane naojavan dhia ki carxa katan caki pihan te ghar de 
A (6) A- 

kam kar ic masruf rakhya veda ha. xavind kt neb xuda da 

=€ Vv 6.18) s 
darja dita vzda hai, te idi xuSi te raza Ic Apni xvu8i te raza ki 
Vv pate dN fo) 
zam kar dita vEda ha. ma ptu da e faraz ha, jo dhi dhizen kt 
V as > V,+ 0 
xanadari di tarbrat de nal nal xavind di xidmatdari te 
A D 
itatguzari de sabak devm. phuhar te xanadari tt navakif larki 
vw 2G . 
ku sds tane de de ke Sarminda kar@di hai, jo ma piu de ghart 
Ss A (¢ Vv tk 
kia sikh ke ai €. atan hik mvStarka thala ya sahan hoda ha, jrtha 
D- -(V) Vion Ce Vv <A 
verhe dia parnia kvaria chorhi te vadia mil ke carxa katédia 
Ss A D Vv 
heen, te i tarAh sehatmand mukable di faza barkarar 
ot A s (ce 

rAhdi hai./J44-5 
v 


"In order to understand the symbol of the Spinning -wheel, it 
will be necessary to have before one (a picture of) the society of 
that time. This society exists even to-day in remote villages, and 
in spite of the onrush of materialism will continue to survive for 
a considerable period. At that time young girls were kept busy in 
Spinning, grinding and household tasks. The husband was given the 
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rank of deputy to God, and their happiness and contentment was 
embraced by his happiness and contentment. It was the duty of 
parents to instruct their daughters in the lesson of service and 
obedience to their husband, along with their training in housekeeping. 
A mother-in-law would put a slatternly and undomesticated girl to 
shame by tauntingly asking what lesson she had learnt before leaving 
her parent's home. The spinning-bee was a common yard or area, 
where the married and unmarried girls of the compound would join 
with their elders in plying the spinning-wheel, and in this fashion 

an atmosphere of healthy competition would be maintained." 


8.9.2 Informal styles 


Informal styles are both much more frequent in use and, 
correspondingly, more varied in type than the formal, since 
different styles characterize different speakers and the various 
contexts in which they interact. In order to mark the contrast with 
the formal style of the preceding extract as strongly as possible, 
a passage of dialogue between two countrywomen has been chosen 


to illustrate the informal style. 

Principal points of contrast are the much shorter sentences 
and phrases, the freedom of word-order, the general preference 
for parataxis over subordination, and the extensive use of emphatic 
particles and verbs + suf. In vocabulary too there is no use of the 
imperfectly naturalized loans that are so prominent a feature of the 


formal style. 
It must be noted that the passage has been taken from a novel, 


and the language must be regarded as subject to literary shaping, 
but it is just as likely that this has been done in the direction of 
exaggerating the informal features as of diminishing them: for the 
narrative sentences with which the passage begins, and which recur 
at intervals, contrast with the dialogue in their closer approxima- 
tion to the formal style, both in structure and vocabulary. In other 
contexts, of course, as in the conversation of educated townsmen, 
different styles between the extremes of formality and informality 
are possible. 
The passage is written in C, with some S forms also. 
/ixttni cahi adat hddi e zali vic hakal maran di, te e t& vastia da 
(e) Vv A- -S ph, 
rivaj e, jo jerhle htk aorat be de ghar vesi, ta thale kane hakal 
Vie rte > s A NV 4s A Oo 
zArur mAresi. bhayé dekh kit na ghine, jo ghar vali andir 
A Vv a= Mir ae os A 
beethi e, par nrki suki hakal maran kane na rahsi. 


Vv AD -A V 
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/‘andir a pai, ri bibi, m& zari rodhi bethi 4.1 mariam andru 
A Veneers fish GAN 6 13 A 

javab dita, ‘ari bheeri, aj ta sara dih mzede ghar vi nivhé ai. 

D Vad AFA A eV 
ejha vi keha kam an pai.’ mariam Andir vardya hoya puchya. 

S z Visi sd A Vv 
‘kia kara, bhena. ratoki bhira teda e niki ca az. sara dih uku 
DF Wows #928 iS) oO Vv A D- 
dhavavan khavavan te sumhavan vic rodhi reeh gai 4.’ mariam 
-A Vv = 
Apni maAjburi zeehir kiti. 

D ‘= AY 

/‘mée vi tar tA saver di thivan pai 4, jo van te niki ku dekh ava, 
Sites Vv Toi (Ve) ee) Vv 3 
par kam kane vad ni mildi.' yasai purSaok nazra nal ede ode 

+ A 52 Vi _ A A 

ditha. 'kide gai e teedi dhi.’ mariam kane vasai puchya. 

Vie A Vi s EO E s 

‘ede gangoti vic suti pai e. dupahra da khir pi te ta suti e. pasa 
A A Vv . D- -(V) * V a lD) 

vi patra nisi ditha." mariam gahgoti victi nazu ki kadhédya hoya 
avs _—E A (oS -A 

akhya. 

Vv 

/ ‘ari bismillah."' vasai nazu ki ide hatha viet ghindya hoya akhya. 

! 5 ad O- -A- -A Vv 
‘Sala nazar na lagis. eda sonha bal vasti vic kahi da vi kenhi. 

! s vs os) A Cc =v 9 
Alah kare, baxSi hvi thivi.' vasai nazu kt prar dédya hoya akhya. 
SeeeVow, C VS .E O- -D- -A Vv ‘ 
'mariam, surme da tika zarur laya kar, kui nazar na mar ghinis,’ 

! ,D A Vv ss D vs 5 


~ 
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vasai tide pulabi rahg te patle patle nakS nzen kt dekh te akhya. 


E o- -(V) Vi 5 
‘gindi gindole di kivé kito." vasai val puchya. 

D [A] vVS.E A V A 
/medi Sadi de bad ma mzedi gmdia gmdole ban@di rah gai 

A Ss D Vv 

dotria kite, alah apni Aolad t@ na diti. ide kam Ade pen, te cole 
A en eee): *V: sa N Vv .+D 
dale mz xod banesa.' mariam thore mujhe ala nal galh kiti. 

s vow) ior A pw hyse. 


/*pxu di vi dil his, ya kena,’ vasai puchya, 
s * ViSgire iv cade Vv 
/‘o ta, am, sadke ghole thidze. ratoke ca te az, zAri Aram nisi 


Subee fe) Voie (Vv) V ,D vs 
kita. yAka cati te beetha reh ge.’ martAm javab dita. 
~A (Vv) Vv of Es D Wires 

/'n& kia 1s." yasai sAvalia andaz vie puchya. 
Ss C VS.E A Vv 

/‘nazu, piu kt iho n& bha gevs, mz tA kui bea na rakh@ ha.' 
Coe s vs GE Fen} Vv cI 
mariam laparvahi nal javab dita./ N23-25 
E A D Vv 


"What a good practice it is when women call out to one another! 
It is of course a village custom that when one woman goes to 
another's house she will always be sure to call out from the yard: 
even though she may see that the woman of the house is in, she will 
never fail to give some Sort of call. 

‘Come on in then, dear, I'm rather busy!' Mariam replied from 
inside. 'You wretch, you haven't come to my house all day to-day. 
What on earth was it that made you so busy?' Mariam asked as she 
came in, ‘And what could I do,dear? Last night your brother came 
in with this little girl. I've been busy all day bathing and feeding 
her and getting her to go to sleep,' Mariam explained how she'd 
been tied. 

"Well I started to get ready early to come and see the baby, 
but one never gets free of one's work.' Vasai eagerly looked about 
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here and there. 'Where's she gone, that daughter of yours?' Vasai 
asked Mariam. 

‘Here she is, asleep in the cradle, She went off after she'd had 
her milk at mid-day. Since then she hasn't stirred,’ Mariam said 
as she took Nazu out of the cradle, 

‘Ah, bismillah!' exclaimed Vasai as she took Nazu from her 
hands, 'May the evil eye not strike her! No one in the village has 
got such a lovely baby, God grant you be allowed to keep her!' said 
Vasai as she kissed Nazu. ‘Mariam, be sure to keep marking her 
with eye-black, then no one will strike her with the evil eye, ' said 
Vasai after looking at her rosy complexion and delicate features. 
"How have you managed for bedding and nappies?' Vasai asked next. 

‘After 1 got married my mother kept on making quilts and 
nappies for her granddaughters, but God did not grant me children 
of my own, Now they're coming in for her, and as for tops and pants, 
why, I'll make them myself,’ Mariam said in rather a sad voice. 

'Is her father fond of her too, or not?' Vasai asked. 

'As for him, my dear, he's utterly devoted to her. After he came 
in with her last night he didn't get any rest. He just sat there all the 
time holding her,' Mariam answered. 

‘What's her name?! Vasai asked in a questioning tone of voice. 

'Nazu. That's the name her father liked. I myself would have 
given her another name, ' Mariam answered carelessly. 


8.9.3 Poetic styles 


Since most Siraiki literature is in the form of verse, there is a 
great variety of poetic styles, of which only one is illustrated here, 
in the form ofa short lyric (kat) by Khwaja Farid (1845-1901), the 
greatest Siraiki poet. The example is, however, typical of nearly all 
poetic styles in that the choice and arrangement of words is subject 
to formal patterns of rhyme and metre, in this instance a rhyming 
line of seven regularly spaced accents with a caesura before the 
fifth. It is also typical in the freedom of word-order necessitated 
by these formal patterns, although this does not greatly exceed that 
which is found in the most informal styles, and in the preference for 
parataxis. 

Other features shared with the informal style illustrated above 
are the extensive use of verbs + suf.,and the almost complete 
avoidance of loans in favour of native vocabulary, although this 
includes some rare and obsolete items used for deliberate poetic 
effect. The use of the infix /-r-/ in/kalhra tedra kalra lagrum/ 
is also distinctive of this poetic style. There are other poetic styles, 
notably those borrowed from U, but including styles used in other 
poems of Khwaja Farid also, in which none of these features would 
be present, and which would thus approximate much more closely 
to the formal style. 

The poem is composed in a rather pure form of S. 
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/meku kalhra chor te 


O- -C- A 


/katra mahaz kakes na ayo, 


s vou 


/thal maru da p&da sara 
Ss 


/je tai nasé de vie sah 1m, 
A S VS, 


/javan la di brrht sunayom 
A E vs 


/sadke kite hi nih kolht 
A 


/chote vakt kvare vele 
A A 


vedi kéde sag. 

VA 

‘Leaving me alone, who are you 
going with?' 

layo hijar di sag. 

vs D 


"You felt not a drop of pity, (but) 
stabbed me with the spear of 
parting.’ 

thisim hik bilhag. 

vs (9) 

'The desert's whole expanse 
will be but a step for me.' 
rahsim tedri tag. 

vs s 


'So long as I have breath in my 
nostrils, longing for you will not 
leave me.' 


kane dukha di bag. 


A D 


'As soon as I was born, love 
sounded in my ears the call of 
grief.' 


khavim kalra nag. 


vs $s 


'Than this love to which I have 
given myself (it were better 
that) a black serpent should 
devour me.! 


lagrom tedra dag. 
vs Ss 


*When I was young and still a 
maiden, I was branded with your 
love.' 


8.9.3 


/mz ha kerhe bag di muli. kai rol moe mi vag. 
& Ap esa V: A 
"What is so special about me? 


(lit. 'what garden's radish am I?') 
Many have been destroyed like 
me and died. 
/ghommargher, farid, kapar de na tir disim, na tag./ F68 
A im ge sds +5) VS 5+ S 
In the eddies of this shoal, 


Farid, I can see no place to land 
nor post to aim for.' 
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CHAPTER 9 
SINDHI SIRAIKI 


9.1 DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF SiS 


Siraiki has been established for several centuries as an 
immigrant language in Sind, where it was formerly also an important 
vehicle for literature. 

The Siraiki-speaking groups in Sind, principally Baloch tribes, 
are of varied geographical origin: owing to their patchwork pattern 
of settlement there is much geographical blurring of dialectal 
features which correspond to distinct local areas in the main 
Siraiki-speaking region to the north. Speakers of C may live 
alongside speakers of S, and local correlations within Sind are 
difficult to establish. Both C and S forms are encountered in 
written SiS. 

As would be expected in a situation in which speakers of an 
immigrant language maintain rather tenuous contact with the in- 
habitants of the original speech-area, SiS displays some archaic 
features, and retains forms obsolete in standard CS. There is thus 
less difference between the modern language and that of the poets of 
the 18th and 19th centuries: this fact makes it possible to include 
here a description of some obsolete forms encountered in older CS 
poetry. 

Most Siraiki-speakers in Sind are bilingual in Sindhi, All 
varieties of SiS, especially the language of educated townspeople, are 
subject to Si influence, which increases markedly towards the south 
of the province; and with the present encouragement of the wider 
use of Si, this influence seems likely to increase further. Si 
influence is most marked in vocabulary, less in morphology and 
least in syntax: the common factor of Si influence provides an 
interesting contrast with the U P influences which predominate in 
the educated Siraiki of the Panjab. 

Admixture of dialects, the retention of forms elsewhere 
obsolete and the influence of Si account for most of the distinctive 
features of SiS, although there are a few peculiarities for which 
none of these explanations seems appropriate. The following 
account summarizes the salient differences of SiS from CS with 
reference back to the detailed description of the latter in earlier 
chapters, 
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9.2 PHONOLOGY 


Differences from CS are few, and are attributable to archaism 
or to Si influence. 


9.2.1 Vowels (1. 1-2, 4) 


The vocalic system is phonologically and phonetically as in CS. 
Only in the speech of highly Sindhized speakers is the Si realization 
of /s/ as /2/ in all positions followed. 


9.2.2 Diphthongs (1. 3) 


These are as in CS, but original diphthongs now regularly 
reduced in CS are often retained: 


SiS /hai/ ‘was! vs. /{hai] > CS hai/ 
/hei/ ‘is to you! /{hei] > S$ hai/ 
/oi/ "someone! /{koi] > CS ki/ 


The distinctive final falling diphthongs of Si,as in /ja1/ 'place’, 
/mav/ 'mother' or /bu/ 'smell', have no regular place in SiS: most 
speakers follow CS /ja ma bu/. 


9.2.3 Consonants (1. 6-8) 


There are no significant differences from the inventory and 
phonetics of the CS consonants, which are anyhow very close to Si. 
The phonemic status of /iii/ is enhanced in SiS by loans from Si, 
e.g., /ana/ ‘still, yet’ vs.CS /Aja ~ ajan/. 


9.2.4 Combinations of consonants (1. 9) 


Possible combinations again closely resemble CS, also Si, 
except that initial clusters with /s-/ in loans may be realized with 
the characteristic Si prothetic A-/, thus Astrit/ 'street'. 

The CS clusters /tr dr/ correspond to northern (Sireli) Si 
/tr dr/ and standard Si /t d/. All three realizations are possible in 
SiS, although the simple retroflex is regularly adopted only by 
highly Sindhized speakers: thus SiS /eandr ~ candr ~ (cand)/ 'moon! 
vs. CS /eandr/. The retroflex alternatives extend the restricted 
distribution of /d/ (1. 7.a). 


9.2.5 Aspiration (1. 12) 


The complex rules laid down for the distribution and displace- 
ment of aspiration in CS generally hold good for SiS also, but there 
are differences of detail. 
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a) /sh/ vs, /ab/ (1, 12.3) 
The distinction between the two sequences is retained in SiS: 


SiS /lshan/ ‘to descend’ CS /lahan/ 
/lahan/ 'to remove! /(lahan] > lahavan/ 


SiS often retains the sequences /-ah1- -ahi-/ vs. CS /[-ah1-] ~ 
-ahi- > -whi-/. 


b) pre-consonantal /h/ (1.12. 4) 


This is often retained in SiS where it is displaced to follow a 
voiced consonant in CS, thus SiS /kehra/ 'who?' vs.CS /kerha/: 
here SiS may be influenced by Si /kxhiro/. 

Typical also of much SiS is the final aspiration in many pro- 
nominal forms, thus SiS /kieh ~ kze/ 'whom! vs.CS /k&/but Si 
/kahi/. 

c) loss of aspiration (1. 12.6) 


Omission of /h/ after an aspirate is common, as in CS. The 
reverse process, in which the aspirate loses its aspiration before 
/h/ (Grassmann's law), is characteristic of Si, and more frequent 
in SiS than in CS, thus SiS /tahi/ 'right here' vs.CS /rthahi ~ rthai/. 


9.2.6 Phonological adjustments in loans (1. 13) 


Rules given for the treatment of U and E loans in GS hold good 
for SiS also, especially the marked tendency at sub-standard levels 
to realise plosives as fricatives, particularly /k g/ as /k &/. 

The numerous loans from Si in SiS constitute a special case. 
The phonetic structures of Si and Siraiki are in fact sufficiently 
similar for rather few adjustments to be required, except in the 
terminations of nouns and adjectives, where the very short final 
centralized vowels of Si are dropped by all but highly Sindhized 
speakers and final peripheral vowels are altered to conform with 
Siraiki patterns: 


Si fgothi/ ‘village’ > SiS /goth/ vs. CS Avasti/ 
/bedhanv/ 'to hear’ /odhan/ /sonan/ 
/bhero/ ‘time’ /bhera/ vara ~ vari/ 


Si and Siraiki sometimes differ in their realization of recog- 
nizably cognate historical pairs, thus in many words Si /-r-/ 
corresponds to CS /-1-/ and SiS may follow either: 


Si /sordh/ 'sixteen' > SiS /sorih ~ solih/ < CS /solaih/ 
Another instance is that of verbs with CS past pte. /-na/ (9.5.5). 
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9.2.7 Script (1.14) 

SiS is normally written in the Sindhi script, a specially 
modified form of the Arabic script different in both systemic 
organization and style of writing from that current in the Panjab. 
It is ideally adapted for the notation of the consonant phonemes of 
Siraiki, since these are shared with Si: letters for the implosives 
and nasal consonants are illustrated in the table in 1.14. Some Si 
spelling conventions are rather confusing, notably the lack of dis- 
tinction between final /-n/ and nasalization, or final /-i/ vs. /-e -e/, 
and the use of a simple retroflex to write what may also be retroflex/ 


dental + /r/ (9, 2. 4), 


9.3 THE NOUN 


9.3.1 Gender (2. 1) 

A few nouns are assigned definitely to one gender in U P, 
followed by CS, but to the other in Si, usually followed by SiS, 
although some speakers may follow CS here too: 


SiSasSi CSasUP 


/sfsos/ _‘'regret" mas. fem. 
/kitab/ — "book' mas. fem. 
/aul/ "heart! fem. mas. (fem.) 


9.3.2 Declensions (2. 4) 


Sis follows CS case-endings, including the variant o. pl. 

/C-a ~ S -é/, Nouns of all major declensions may have abl. sg. 
/-su/ for CS /-0/ in some forms of SiS: this termination is com- 
monest in central Sind, where the local Si dialect has /-nu/ vs. 
standard Si /-&/. 

Mas. nouns follow declensions I and II: as in S, declension IT 
appears not to be found in SiS. 

The characteristic Si f. pl. termination /-t/ does not involve 
any extension of the restricted declension VI in SiS, probably 
because /-i/ is reserved for abl. sg. Both in contemporary SiS and 
in the language of the older poets there seems to be a greater 
preference for IV over V than in CS: this may be due to analogy 
with the general Si f. pl. /-ti/. /akh/ 'eye' has besides the V pl. 
/skhi/, now general in CS, the irregular IV pl. /skhia/ as a common 
alternative: /akhia/, now quite obsolete in CS, is perhaps preserved 
by analogy with Si /ekhit/. Apart from the infixing of /-1-/ in such 
TV pl. forms, by archaism or analogy with Si, morphophonemic 
adjustments of nouns are as in CS (2.3.1). 
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9.3.3 Adjectives (2, 5) 


Black adjectives decline as in CS, but with a conservative 
preference for mas. 0. pl. /-ya ~ -yé/ vs. the more usual CS /-e/. 
'Unfast' adjectives are of doubtful status in SiS. 


9.3.4 Numerals (2.6) 
The few differences are directly attributable to Si influence: 
1 Si /hikro/ SiS /hikra ~ hik/ CS /hik/ 
16 /sordh/ /sor&’h ~ solih/ /solAh/ 


Some speakers have /dzh/ 'ten' for CS Mah/. 


9.3.5 Personal pronouns (2, 8) 


Quite distinctive of SiS are the 1sg. pos./mada/ 'mine’ and 
2sg. pos./tada/ 'thine': these are of doubtful origin, and are used 
alongside C /mzda ~ teda/ and S /meda ~ teda/. 

Expanded forms of Ipl. and 2pl.as /asaha tusaha/, often with 
d-ac. sense, seem more characteristic of the older poetry than of 
modern Sis, 

Occasional use is made of the Si base /pan- / for the reflexive 
pronoun: but this usually follows CS Ap/. 


9.3.6 Other pronouns (2. 9-12) 


The demonstratives often have o, sg. /ih th/ with no emphatic 
sense (besides A. t/), yielding by metathesis of /h/ pos. sg. /idha 
tidha/. The interrogative has 0. sg. /kzeh ~ k&/ and the relative 
/jzh ~ jée/: Si influence may be postulated (9. 2.5). Expanded pl. 
forms in /-ah@/, often with d-ac. sense, are apparently obsolete. 

The correlative pronoun appears now to be obsolete in SiS, but 
is extremely frequent in the older poetry. 

The indefinite pronoun is very frequently /ko/,f. /ka/, pl. /ke/, 
as in Si, yielding the common compound pronoun /jeko/, f. /jeka/, 
pl. /jeke/ 'whoever' vs.CS /jo wi/, 

Of the correlative sets, /eha jeha keha/ vs. CS /keha/ 'like 
what?', and /ehra jehra kehra/ vs.CS /kerha/ 'which?', are com- 
monly used items distinctive of SiS, 

Other variants from CS, such as /ker/ 'who?', must be regarded 
as Si loans of doubtful extension. 


9.4 PARTICLES 


The extensive use of Si loans here distinguishes SiS from CS. 
Only the most frequently used items are noted. 
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9.4.1 Adverbs (3. 2-4) 
Of the correlative sets A@ t1é jr@ ki@/ are used alongside the 
synonymous CS /kivé/ 'how?', and /jes tai/ is a common alternative 


to CS /je tai/ 'as long as’. 

Si also provides /konhi ~ kanhi/ as common alternatives to the 
CS emphatic negative adverbs /komhi ~ keenhi/: this is to be com- 
pared with the SiS indefinite pronouns /ko ka/ (9.3.6). As in Si, 
it is the mas.-derived /konhi/ which is generalized, vs. the fem.- 
derived CS /kaenhi/. 

Other commonly used Si loans include /tamam/ 'very', besides 
CS /baht/, and /ana/ 'still', besides CS/aja ~ ajan/. 


9,4,2 Other particles (3.5-7) 

Besides the CS emphatic particle /vi/, SiS frequently has /bhi/ 
and, less commonly, Si /bs/. Modern SiS, though not the older poetry, 
generalizes Si /ta/ for CS /jo ~ (ke)/ 'that', as well as for CS /ia/, 
both as conjunction and as emphatic particle. Si /hao/ is used as 
well as CS /ha/ 'yes', 


9.5 THE VERB 


The verbal system of SiS follows that of CS in most details, 
although a few features have been adopted from Si. Some very 
common roots agree with Si against CS: 


Si>SiS /bodh-/ ‘hear! vs. CS /sun-/ 


/bal-/ ‘go! /cal- jul-/ 
/sagh-/ be able to! /sag- ~ sahg-/ 
Ath-/ ‘rise! Ath-/ 

Wwan-/ "please /pha-/ 


In a few other instances SiS prefers native roots, partially replaced 
by loans in CS, thus SiS /ala-/ 'speak' vs. CS /(ala-) ~ bol- / < 
UP /bol-/. = 


9.5.1 Derived stems (4. 3-6) 


Causatives and passives are formed as in CS. Roots in /-ah/, 
obsolete in CS (9, 2.5) are unchanged for pr.-fut., thus SiS pr.-fut. 
/Jah-/ 'remove' vs. CS /lashe-/ < /laha-/. 

Monosyllabic /a/-roots follow either C or S in pr.-fut. (4,6. 4), 
/a-/ ‘come’ often has pr.-fut. /ao-/ besides /a-/,and /po-/ 'lie' has 
/pso-/ besides /po-/: S /am- pam-/ do not seem to occur in SiS. 
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9.5.2 Infinitive and gerundive (4. 8) 


The endings /-an -na/ appear to be generalized after all stems, 
as in Si, i.e., there is no alteration to /-an -na/ after roots in 
/n (r) rv rh/. 


9.5.3 Catenative and conjunctive participles (4. 9) 


Disylabic roots with initial accent may frequently retain un- 
accented /-a-/ in the catenative ptc., thus Aatkal vs.CS /nikil/ < 
/nikal-/ 'go out." Other eatenative participles are formed as in CS, 
including Athi/ < Ath-/ 'rise’, like CS Athi/ < Ath-/. But /po-/ 
‘lie’ has SiS /po ~ pao/ besides CS /px/. 

Both C /kar ~ ke/ and S /te/ are employed as markers of the 
conjunctive pte. in different varieties of SiS. The marker /karahvn/, 
found in some older SiS for the emphatic conjunctive ptc. (vs.CS 
/karahi/),is of doubtful status. 


9.5.4 Present participle (4. 10) 


The ending /-anda/ is sometimes added to a monosyllabic 
consonant-stem, by archaism or analogy with Si /-ando/, thus SiS 
/jananda/ "knowing", besides CS /janda/. 

Si also provides a present perfective ptc. in /-dar/, but this is 
very rarely used in SiS, 


9.5.5 Past participle (4. 11-13) 


The regular formation of the past pte. is as in CS. SiS 
commonly has a perfective ptc. in /-yal/, analogous with that of Si, 
thus SiS /bharyal/ 'full' (vs. CS /bharya hoya/), which is uninflected, 
as a red adjective. 

The various forms of the adverbial past ptc. (4.11.1) found in 
CS are all used in SiS also, as are the variant forms of participles 
in /-ea/ (4.12), Other irregular past participles (4.13) are mostly 
as in CS, but there are some common exceptions where SiS follows 
Si in preference to CS: 


/ehin-/ 'take' Si /gidho/ > SiS /gidha/ vs. CS /ghida/ 
/bhaj-/ 'run' /bhago/ /bhaga/ /bhana/ 
/pvj-/ ‘arrive’ /pgo/ /wga/ /pona/ 
Other roots in /-j/ with CS past ptc. /-na/ (4. 13. 10) may similarly 
have SiS /-ga/, 
9.5.6 Auxiliary verb (4. 15) 


Both C and S forms of the pr. aux. are employed in SiS, which 
also has similar contractions of the short forms. In addition to the 
full forms listed for CS, SiS also has expanded forms with base 
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/he-/ for all persons other than 1sg.and 3pl. These are probably 
archaisms, Since they are sometimes encountered in older S also: 


sg. 2 hei ~ hai 
3 hei ~ hai 
pl. 1 het ~ hyi 
2 heo ~ hyo 


The past aux. may follow CS, with /hai ~ hai/ generalized for 
3sg. mas. as well as fem., and with the distinctive SiS 1sg. /has/ 
besides CS /ham/. An archaic form of the past aux., now quite 
obsolete in CS, with base /ah-/ is also sometimes employed: 


sg.1 ahus 
2 ahi 
3m. aha pl.3 m. ahe 
f. ahi f.  ahia 


These forms are, however, commoner in the older poetry than in 
most current varieties of SiS. A negative /nahus ... / is also 
possible, 


9.6 PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES 


The example of Si, which also has pronominal suffixes, seems to 
encourage a rather freer use of verbal forms + suf.in SiS than is 
generally to be observed in comparable varieties of CS. 


9.6.1 Inventory 


The only addition to the inventory of suffixes found in CS (5. 1) 
is the 1sg. dir. suf. /-s/, a loan from Si used as an alternative to 
CS /-m/. But CS /-m/ is universal in SiS for the 1sg. obl., avoiding 
confusion with the very common 3sg, obl. /-s/. ; 
This use of a 1sg.dir, /-s/ may be compared with the distinctive 
SiS forms of the past aux, /has ahus/ (9.5.6). 


9.6.2 Stem tenses + suffixes (5. 2) 


SiS has distinctive forms for 3sg. pr. subjunctive and fut. + 2sg. 
suf.: 
3sg. + 2sg./-i/ SiS favai/ vs. CS /avi/ 


/asai/ /asia ~ S asi/ 


In pr. subjunctive at least,a 3pl. verb is differentiated in SiS: 
3pl. + 2sg./-i/ SiS /avimi/ vs. CS /avi/ 
3pl. + 3sg, /-1s/ /aviis/ /avis/ 
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This is exactly parallel with the regular CS differentiation of a pl. 
verb + 2sg.or 3sg. suf. in the past or with the aux, (5. 4-5), thus: 
sg. /jitha vanai, utha van mar/S2 


'Go and die wherever you like!' 
(lit. ‘where it pleases you') 


"Had you not had my hands (to 
support you).' 


9.6.3 Past + dir, suffixes (5.3) 


The only major difference is the use of 1sg.dir./-s/, thus SiS 
/ayos ~ ayom/ vs.CS /ayum/ 'I came’. This is to be distinguished 
from the 3sg. obl. /-s/: 


/Ah pe kitus, ala... mar gevs/S2 


'He uttered a groan,'God! I'm 
dying!" 
Pl. suf., both dir, and obl., may be added to accented /-'a-/ instead 
of /-'o-/,as in some varieties of CS. 


9.6.4 Auxiliary + suffixes (5,5-7) 


The variety of possible CS forms is amply represented in SiS 
also, and the pr. aux. + suf. seems to be more freely used to form 
present tense + suf. than in CS, thus: 


vanan pya dédai/S3 
oe gag ee 'This too is a great favour and 
kindness that I'm doing you, to 
allow you to go with honour." 


The neg. pr. aux. and neg. pr. aux. + suf.are used as in CS, but 
/nisi/ is freely employed as an emphatic negative with persons 
other than 3sg.: 


/cvl bhi nisi saghda/S2 'I cannot even move.' 
3pl. past aux. + 3sg. suf. appears as /hants/, besides CS /hants/. 


9.7 SYNTAX 


SiS has few peculiarities of syntax, and phrases and sentences 
are generally organized as in CS. Only a few isolated points of 
difference from the description of CS syntax in Chapters 6 to 8 are 
therefore noted here. 
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9.7.1 Nominal phrases 
Modifiers of fem. nouns in obl. pl. are sometimes inflected as 
mas. obl. sg., following Si: 


This corresponds to Si /vedere vsman je akhren mé/,and is to be 
distinguished from the occasional imitation of U in CS which in- 
volves a f. sg. modifier with a f. pl. noun (6. 2. £): 


/apni akhi nal/V45 ‘with his own eyes" 


In both SiS and CS a f. pl. modifier is standard with a f. pl. noun. 


9.7.2 Verbal phrases 
A few compound phrases are formed differently in SiS. 


a) pr.pte.+/kar-/ ‘make a habit of doing' 


This is similar to the common use of the past pte. + /kar-/ 
(7.8.2.4): 


‘Come and sleep in the room at 
night (regularly)!' 
b) ger. + aux. 
Whereas in CS the logical subject in this construction 
(7.11, 1. a) is regularly obl. (E), it frequently appears as obl. + 
/ktui/ (O) in Sis: 
/tekti apé vvho xtal karna ha/S3 
"You should have thought of that 
yourself.' 


Here SiS agrees with Si, which regularly marks the logical subject 
with /khe/, while CS (optionally also SiS) follows P, which regularly 
marks with fe/. 

c) ger. + /kar-/ ‘promise to do! 

This construction does not appear to be used in CS: 

/maolu tage vale ki panj rupze devne kite/S1 


*Maulu promised to pay the 
tonga driver five rupees.’ 


Also noteworthy is the frequent employment of the distinctive 
SiS perfective ptc. (9.5.5) in adjectival phrases, both as a modifier 
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9.7.2 


and as a complement (7. 11.d); 


"the squire who had given him- 
self over to extravagance’ 


/j1@ sabir bahar geal ha/S3 ‘as if Sabir had gone out? 


Unlike the perfective pte. of CS, it may be reiterated for emphasis: 
/bharyal bharyal dtl nal/S3 'with overflowing heart" 


9.8 STYLES 


The same broad classification of styles as formal, informal 
or poetic which was established for CS may be applied to SiS also. 
There is, however, little use of SiS in formal contexts, and much 
less use now in poetic contexts than formerly: the poetic styles of 
SiS anyway show few points of difference from the brief description 
of these styles in CS (8. 9.3). 

Informal styles therefore assume an importance relatively 
greater than in CS, and an example of one such style is given in the 
form of an extract from a short story. Many features noted as 
characteristic of very informal styles in CS (8. 9. 2) are present 
here also, including the preference for short simple sentences in 
parataxis, and the free use of emphatic particles and of verbal 
forms + suf. Although there is less attempt to reproduce the free- 
dom of word-order characteristic of most informal spoken styles 
in the dialogue, there is little approximation to a formal style in 
the narrative passages either: these patterns could of course be 
equally exemplified by similar types of writing in CS also. 

While the language of the passage is predominantly C, it is 
distinctively marked as SiS by the use of special SiS forms and of 
Si loans: these are underlined in transcription, 


D vs a VEG ir S (Vv) Vv 
kar betha, uhdi marzi nahai, ta ko polis vic firiad karije, par 
os} Vv ,+ S-A -S Vv aaa 


E Va oe Dek VanvAGS vs apo 
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9.8 


vieare mardyé jidyé salah mani, kivé kare. ‘agi kandhi prchu 
A D Of Ne Seg ee ES) 


Hy) (0! We ade Vieev; Cc 
te raisa da akhan na mane. 
+D Vv 
/maolu tage vale ki panj rupze devne kite. rais gaman x@ ku nal 
E O- -D- ¢c V 2.0 A 


gidhus. sidhe ae thane te. maolu vafan nal subedar da nivir 


WEE ea ES VA mrs} A D- (V) 

salam kita, par subedar koi javab na ditus, na val ti Sarib de 

-D MWe age 15 D vs ae A 

akh ca kar dithvs. kia dekhe, subedar jo thea pulis da, sindh 

D=S—(V) "VS! 2 7Ay SVs ,S= J Vie 55 

ilake di polis da subedar. tholi der kant prche subedar sir cata. 
A E DESY: 

mAolu ki dithus. rar kar akhyvs, ‘are, ti beh rahyd. vthi, van, 

0) VSP ea) vs Bal ,S vs a fieee faery 

th méh kt dhava a.' 

Oo Vv 


(WIM) VS oot .0 AV a8 Vv 

bhensa kalh fajar kant piche sir kha gya ha, akhe 'tt subedar 

ES A D: Wi ae SA 

sahib kane ralij jul." mada kvjh na vane, sai. ti jan teedi marzi.' 
(V) v.s v Al aS vy D 4 
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9.8 
/maolu m@h kt dhAva bandur te an badha, ta subedar val rar kar 


E oO (Vv) A (V)V ,tE A (V) 
akhyus, ‘are, ghori ta aha uni khari e.' maolu hath badh akhya, 
Visa a ans EAT V; _ —E D- -(V) Vv , 
‘sai, tysd ta mth da akhya ha.'/ S1 

[Sb aD flv : 


Maulu the barber was burgled. The thieves came and went un- 
observed, leaving nothing in the barber's house, He was a poor man, 
so helplessly bewailing his fate he kept quiet. He did not want any 
complaint to be made to the police, but the villagers told him, 'Make 
a complaint, maybe something will be done for you.' Reluctantly 
Maulu accepted their advice. What else could he do? It was a case 
of being between the devil and the deep blue sea. He knew the 
troubles the police caused, but his employers’ order was not some- 
thing to be disregarded. It was a question of his livelihood. How 
could he be a barber and not do what the squires said! 

Maulu undertook to give the tonga driver five rupees. He took 
Squire Gaman Khan with him. They went straight to the police 
station. As soon as he got there, Maulu bowed and greeted the 
inspector. But the inspector did not answer him, or even look up 
at the poor man, Why should he? He was an inspector of police, 
an inspector of police of the province of Sind. After a little the 
inspector raised his head and looked at Maulu. He bellowed at him, 
"Hey you, are you still sitting there? Up you get and don't come 
back till you've washed that buffalo! ' 

Hesitantly Maulu got up and went off to wash the inspector's 
buffalo. Then Squire Gaman Khan got up out of his place and went 
over to the inspector. Putting his lips to the inspector's ears he 
said, 'Don't look at the barber like that, sir! There's nothing the 
matter with him, The bastard's been on at me since yesterday 
morning, saying ‘Come with me to the inspector!" It's nothing to do 
with me, sir. Anyway, you know your business best.' 

When Maulu came back after washing the buffalo and tethering 
it to its manger, the inspector again bellowed at him, 'Hey you, the 
mare's still thirsty!" Maulu humbly placed his hands together and 
said, 'But, sir, you told me to see to the buffalo! ' 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


a) varieties of Siraiki, and other languages 


Cc Central Siraiki 
E English 

N Northern Siraiki 
P Panjabi (Majhi) 


s 
Si 
siS 
U 


Southern Siraiki 
Sindhi 

Sindhi Siraiki 
Urdu 


The acute and grave accents in the transcription of P words 


represent high and low tone respectively. 


b) other abbreviations 


A adverbial phrase 
abl. ablative 

adv. adverb(ial) 

asp. aspirate 

aux, auxiliary 

(ce complement 

D direct object 


d.,dir. direct case 

d-ac. dative -accusative 
dnl, directional 

E ergative subject 


f.,fem. feminine 


fut. future 

ger. gerundive 
inf. infinitive 
intr. intransitive 
lit. literally 
loc. locative 


m., mas, masculine 
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negative 

oblique object 
oblique case 
plural 

possessive 
postposition 
present 

participle 

regular (past ptc.) 
subject 

singular 
pronominal suffix 
transitive 

verbal phrase 
voiced 

vocative 

versus 

verbal phrase + suf. 


verbal phrase + double suf. 
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Interrogative, relative and correlative pronouns 
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INFINITIVE AND GERUNDIVE 
Infinitive 


Gerundive . ; . 


CATENATIVE AND CONJUNCTIVE PARTICIPLES 


Catenative participle 5 
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